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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 
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FRANK R. STOCKTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Adventures of Captain Horn 


ONE VOLUME. CLOTH, 12MO, $1.50. | 
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© “In ‘The Adventures of Captain Horn” Mr. Frank Stockton has prejared for his many admirers a great surprise 
¢ and a surpassing treat. A surprise inasmuch as he has here laid aside his customary mood and has given us, instead of 
y) arollery, a fine, stalwart romance, throbbing with life, and rich in adventurous deeds; a treat inasmuch as his choice of 
© a subject has been attended by the most conspicuous success. In achieving this, Mr. Stockton has touched the high-water 
mark of romantic fiction, and has shown his power to grasp the immortal magic of De Foe and of Stevenson. Let our 
y) readers procure for themselves ‘The Adventures of Captain Horn, and they will find a feast, both intellectual and emo- 
3 tional, within its fascinating pages.”—The London Speaker. 
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WHAT THE PRESS SAY OF IT, 


‘The hook of the season,’’— The best work Mr. Stockton has everdone.’’—* The sustained power is remarkable.”? 
—‘*The senses of the reader are enslaved.”?—* A brilliant and entertaining book.’’—** It showa enormous invention,”’— 
* A delightful book, the best of Mr, stockton’s,’’—*‘ Original, well constructed, interesting, and amusing.”’—‘** His best 
work.”?—** Mr, Stockton has never been more delightful.’’—“‘ It will largely add to his popularity,’”’—* Fascinating to 
the last degree.’’—*‘ Charmingly artistic.”°—* Irresistibly attractive.’ 
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THE PLATED CITY. 0 IN ATTRACTIVE UNIFORM BINDING. 


By Buss Parry. 12mo, $1.25. NEW VOLUMES JUST ISSUED, 
A stirring story of life in a busy New England 


é 
© 
¢ busy New Ragland FORWARD HOUSE. 
town, whose chief industry, the manufacture o Q 
} silver-plated ware, gives the book its title. The ee none pei 16me, $1.00. anal” 
© atmosphere of the town is faithfully rendered as a, neitdhanamanomaied Pc amend 
ti ters, which are dre wn from shar ore 2 ' 
- = organs a eye, somo poor ‘** A story which plainly speake of a Stevensonian ancestry. It is full of adventure, told cnisply, 
y contras ’ =f. and with a skill never guilty of an anti-ciimax, and above all, is full of the spirit of romance,”— 
altogether new to fiction. Buffalo Express, 
“Mr. Perry’s new nove! is a most iuterosting A : 
one, indeed his best work thus far. The story TRUCE, and Other Stories 
. —“. eeetting in its siuations, and rarpest By Mary Tappan Wricat. 16mo, $1.00. 
n its purpose. It is @ g: nulne New Engian “ We congratulate Mre. Wright upon ber exceedingly capable work. It is a long time since we 
Sez se ement. 18 w be popular.”—Boston ( rave read a beter ghost tory than "As Hagger ds of the Rock.’ ‘A Truce’ \s also et able story, foil 


of sensitive and effective work. ‘From Macedonia’ is still another very able tale, romarkatté, it 
g seems to us, for ite originality in both conception and treatment.”—New York Sun. 


THE BROUGHTON HOUSE. A MAN WITHOUT A MEMORY, and Other Stories, 
By Puss Perry. 12mo, $1.25. By Wiiuiam Henry Suztton. 16mo, $1.00. 


Adver' 


@ “They are delightful short storier.”—New York Commercial Advertiser. 
* Fresh, vigorous, and thoroughly 1 eadable.”—Con donalist, 
SALEM KITTREDGE, and Other -d — gregat 


“ There is a delightful army flavor about theee stories. They have that inimitable blending of 
Stories. humor and pathos which moves both to laughter and teare.”—Boston Advertiser. 
By Buss Perry. 12mo, $1.00. VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY ISSUED, Each r6mo, $1.00. 
“ Fresh, breezy sketches.”—Boston Journal, Marsena, and Other Stories. By Ha- Tales of the Maine Coast. By Noau 
e mys ROLD FREDERIC. Brooxs, 
CRIDODOID OWI DODO DOTS © A Pound of Cure, A Story of Monte Salem Kittredge, and Other Stories. 
*,° For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post- Carlo. By W. H. Bisnor. By Buies Perry. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 


paid, on receipt of price, by 3 S0NS, 183-107 Fit Ave, Rew York 
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IN THE WORLD 
‘THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
At a Great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 
Send us a Postil Card, naming any Book you may de- 
sire, and we will quote price by return mail. 
SPECIAL TERSIS TO LIBRARIES. 
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287 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 


A New Era in Bookselling. 


BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Square, 

Announce en impcrtant on of policy Hereafter the 
will sell books at SWEEPING RE Nice IONS from PU 
LISHERS’ PRICES, Book-buyers will thus be afforded the 
Sporseaky to purchase from an unrivalled stock of Classic, 

Standard and Current Literature, at PRICES as LOW as 
prevail ANYWHERE, with the added advantage of prompt 
i « raga service 

BOOKS « of THE DAY at LOWEST PRICES,— 
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cial attention, 
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Literature 
Folk-Song 
Studies in Folk-Song and Popular Poetry. Ry A. M. Williams. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

FoLk-sonc and popular poetry are not convertible terms, 
though the two are apparently only the Anglo-Saxon and 
Latin equivalents for the same thing. Folk-song has been 
narrowed down by specialists into a technical term for all the 
nameless rhyme and romance that has sprung up spontane- 
ously out of the poetic soil of a nation as yet unconscious of 
itself. Percy’s “ Reliques ”’ and ‘‘ Des Knaben Wunderhorn ” 
are examples of these spontaneities—books brimming with 
the pathos and humor, the adventures and amours of men 
and women who had no names, or only Christian names, to 
boast of. Popular poetry, on the other hand, is signed and 
signatured; spontaneity has gone out of it, and popularity 
has taken its place ; art-forms of a fashionable kind are its 
vehicle, and print and the circulating-library, not the warm 
lips and warmer memories of the people, are its favorite 
dwelling-places. In his very miscellaneous collection, Mr. 
Williams has illustrated both, sometimes accurately, some- 
times erroneously. In the pages of metrical rubbish which 
he quotes in the chapter called ‘‘ Folk-Songs of the Civil 
War,” there is hardly a glimmer of “ folk-song” proper: all 
is conscious, more or less inflated, rhetorical, deliberate— 
four indictments, any one of which would be absolutely fatal 
to this species of poetry as conceived and understood by 
Bishop Percy, Sir Walter, or Arnim and Brentano. Those 
wondrous ballads of the Border or of the ‘“ Boy's Wonder- 
Horn” are as remote from the tediousness and absurdity of 
the doggerel of the War as the Arctic and Antarctic poles 
are from each other; they have nothing in common, and 
consequently “ folk-song” in this chapter is a misnomer for 
“popular poetry,” for popular some of this macaroni un- 
doubtedly was, as “ John Brown’s Body,” “* Dixie ” and so on. 

In “« American Sea-Songs,” also,Mr. Williams is industrious 
but futile, diligent but unsuccessful. His history of such sea- 
songs as we have is interesting, but his samples are rather 
sober. When we come to “English and Scottish Ballads,” 
we are on the splendid soil of Child’s immortal work, and feel 
that Mr. Williams has some ground for his Antzus-like antics 
in touching mother earth once more. It is a most curious 
and fascinating topic, never, so far as we know, investigated, 
whether the superb outbursts of Lowland Scotch minstrelsy, 
as gathered by Scott and others, were not the lineal descend- 
ants of those Anglian bards of Northumbria in whose dialects 
all Anglo-Saxon poetry was first written,afterwards to be trans- 
lated into the classical West-Saxon of Alfred and his court. 
Ethnologically, we believe, the thesis could be proved, and 
zesthetically, too, if any young scholar, seeking a subject for 
his doctoral dissertation, would take up this theme chrono- 
logically and historically, and make a careful study of the 
Anglian settlements and medizval localities, localizing wher- 
ever possible such great works as the “ Caedmon” and “ Cyne- 
wulf” poems, the “ Chevy Chase” ballads, and soon. It 
will perhaps then ‘distinctly come out that the English ele- 
ment was the poetical element of our ancestors, while the 
Saxon was the practical, legal, ethical and religious side of 
the partnership ethnographically hyphened togetheras ““Anglo- 
Saxon.” Mr. Williams has much to say about Celtic, Breton, 
Poitevin, Portuguese, Hungarian and Roumanian folk-song, 
especially pertinent to the first part of his title. Many of these 
songs he translates from French versions, and acknowledges 
his indebtedness to Carmen Sylva, Miss Strettell, Héléne 





Vacaresco and others, for their intelligent discussions and 
versions, Folk-lore is a fascinating theme, and folk-song is 
the iridescent side of it, wherein all the secret glints and 
gleams and prismatic lights and shadows show up as in a sort 
of poetic twilight of the gods. 





** Municipal Home Rule ’”’ 
A Study in Administration. By Frank ],Goodnow, Macmillan & Co, 

THIS BOOK IS TIMELY, and to many persons will prove in- 
structive, since it treats of certain aspects of the municipal 
problem which are not generally familiar. The author maia- 
tains, and we think rightly, that one of the chief causes of 
the comparative failure of municipal administration in this 
country is that the proper sphere of municipal affairs and the 
duties and rights of municipal corporations have never been 
clearly defined. Some of the functions of city authorities, 
such as the police work, the management of the schools, and 
others, are matters of general concern to the whole State, 
while others, such as the paving of streets and the erection 
of municipal buildings, are of purely local interest; and the 
problem is, how to distinguish between the two classes of 
functions, so as to give the State sufficient control over all 
matters of general concern, while leaving the city entire free- 
dom as to all that are merely local. Municipal government, 
as Mr. Goodnow points out, is nothing but administration ; 
yet its importance in this country is enhanced by the fact 
that our States have no central administrative machinery, such 
as exists in European countries and in our own national 
Government, so that the whole burden of State administration 
falls on the municipalities—that is, on the towns, cities and 
counties. Such an arrangement works very well so far as 
purely local matters are concerned; but the State cannot 
give the local authorities entire control in matters of general 
interest, like the preservation of order and the administration 
of justice, but must see to it that these duties are properly 
and efficiently performed. Hence it has often been found 
necessary for the Legislature to interfere in municipal! affairs, 
to guard matters of general interest and secure harmony of 
administration throughout the State: and, the custom of in- 
terference once established, it was inevitably extended be- 
yond due bounds, until in some cases the cities have been 
largely administered by act of Legislature. 

Such perpetual and haphazard interference has necessarily 
produced many evil effects, and as a consequence many of 
the States have placed constitutional limitations on the Legis- 
lature in its treatment of the municipalities ; but these limita- 
tions, too, have often failed in practice, or have been pro- 
ductive of mischief, and it is now evident that some new 
method must be found of defining and delimiting the sphere 
of municipal authority. A large part of Mr. Goodnow’s 
volume is taken up with the record of legislative and judicial 
action in regard to these matters; and the perusal of it 
shows that no satisfactory solution of the municipal problem 
is possible without a reform in the direction indicated.’ In 
effecting this reform, the author thinks, as most capable stu- 
dents of the problem do, that we may find help in the ex- 
perience of European states, especially of England, where 
the sphere of municipal affairs is much more clearly defined, 
and:the affairs themselves much more efficiently managed. 
Of course, the whole problem of municipal reform is much 
broader and more complicated than that portion of it with 
which this volume deals ; but those who wish to understand 
the problem in all its bearings will find Mr. Goodnow’s work 
a help. 




















*¢ Prince Bismarck ’’ 
By Charles Lowe, Roberts Bros, 

HERE, INDEED, is good reading. What Bossuet said of 

Cromwell, M. Thiers said once of Bismarck:—“ A man has at 

last come to light”; and Mr. Lowe’s ability and stvle are 





well equal to such a character. 
peared from the same pen a large two-volume work on the 
same subject, but since that time much fresh material has 
come to light, and the cream, both of the larger work and of 
this later material, has been made into a sketch of some 250 
pages, thus presenting as a finished whole the political career 


Nearly ten years ago ap- 


of the great German Chancellor. In truth, in a narrative 
running from his birth in the days of the Congress of Vienna 
to the eve of his eightieth anniversary, but few pages are 
given to other than political activities. 

His years as student and squire are briefly referred to, and 
then begins a vigorous, bristling account of his ideas, actions 
and successes as an administrator and statesman. Hero- 
worship and candid criticism alternate as occasion requires, 
but the idea that this German has been the greatest history- 
maker of modern times is scarcely lost sight of. In successive 
chapters are told his policy and work in the King’s interest 
during the uprisings of ’48; his years at the Diet of Frankfort, 
occupied with some schemes of German unity and many 
others of opposition to Austrian control of the Diet; his ca- 
reer as ambassador, first on the banks of the Neva, and later 
on those of the Seine; the war with Denmark, then with 
Austria; the story of the North German Confederation ; the 
all-absorbing war with France (for which the French are held 
to blame), followed by his career as peace-keeper of Europe, 
as opposer of Rome, as major-domo of the Reich ; and, finally, 
his “ fall like Lucifer’s.” In all these varied circumstances, 
Mr. Lowe finds Bismarck’s first principle of action to have 
been “that sentiment ought to have no place in politics,” and 
his particular genius in his thorough appreciation of the trend 
toward an organic union of the German peoples, and also in 
his clear view of the things to be overcome and to be done, 
in order to make that union a reality. 
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** Studies in American Education ”’ 
By Albert Bushnell Hart, Longmans, Green & Co. 

A SERIES OF six essays upon the live questions which face 
the educational worker in this country to-day forms this little 
volume. We hear so much, of late, concerning the hopeful 
outlook for the coming generation, the parent, comparing 
his child’s educational advantages with his own, thirty years 


. ago, thinks them so much improved, that our present system 


must needs seem excellent. Mr. Hart discusses with fair- 
ness problems of interest alike to teachers, superintendents, 
boards of education and parents, as well as college faculties: 
—*‘ Has the Teacher a Profession?” “First, how far teach- 
ers practice a profession; second, how far they are recognized 
as experts; and third, what may be done to improve the 
profession.” He notes the lack of harmony in arranging and 
working out details:—“If the principal of the grammar- 
school never asks the opinion of his teachers, if the head- 
master of a high-school never takes council! with his subordi- 
nates, why should principals and masters expect to be con- 
sulted by school boards?” This pertinent question reminds us 
of the Superintendent of Schools in a large city, who- said, 
not very long ago, that he did not want trained teackers in 
his schools, because they had opinions, 

-~™@Mr. Hart, having been himself a member of the Commit- 
tee, and able, therefore, to speak with authority, makes a 
careful analysis of the Cambridge efforts to secure the present 
excellent course of study, under the heading of “‘ Grammar- 
school Reform.” Varying the course so that bright pupils 
were put ahead into the subject which they were able to take 
up, abolishing stated examinations, and simplifying the study 
of grammar, saved for the pupil time, which could then be 
put into some of the essentials of life, such as learning to 
keep “simple personal and business accounts,” to know 
some of our great writers through their works, instead of 
having such a liberal training in “choppy” readers, and giv- 
ing time, too, for the study of science. Progressive teachers 
who may have missed the article when it appeared in maga- 
zine-form will welcome this careful account of the Cambridge 
experience, because it means that the rights of the child are 
beginning to be recognized. . We are very careful not to en- 
croach upon the time of a business man during his “ busy 
day,” but think of the hours and weeks of the child’s time 
worse than wasted by courses of study which the teacher is 
obliged to follow, often against her judgment. University 
extension has done much in the past few years to raise the 
standard of intelligence, but it has not met the needs of 
teachers altogether. Mr. Hart proposes for this end “ Uni- 
versity Participation.” The excellent index of this book 
cannot fail to give pleasure to the busy people who read it. 





Seventy Years of Amherst College 

A History of Amherst College during the Administration of its First 

Five Presidents, from 1821 to 1891. By William S, Tyler, D.D., 
LL.D, New York: Frederick H. Hitchcock. 

AMHERST COLLEGE is peculiarly fortunate in its historian. 
Prof. Tyler was graduated from the institution in 1830, be- 
came tutor in 1832, and professor in 1836. He resigned 
his chair in 1892, but still resides at Amherst in the enjoy- 
ment of a vigorous old age, the sole survivor of the faculty 
of which he first became a member, and, with possibly two 
or three exceptions, the oldest living alumnus of the College. 
The first edition of this history appeared shortly after the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the College and was 
entitled “ History of Amherst College during its First Half- 
Century, 1821-1871.” This portion of the history, some- 
what condensed in order to keep the whole within the 
compass of a single compact and inexpensive volume, fills 
about two-thirds of the present work, and covers the presi- 
dencies of Drs. Moore, Humphrey, and Hitchcock, and all 
but the last five years of Dr. Stearns. The remainder 
brings the record down to the close of Dr. Seelye’s presi- 
dency. The whole is admirably written, for Prof. Tyler is a 
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master of English style, and is copiously illustrated with por- 
traits of the Presidents, views of the one College building of 
1821, the one added in the next year, and the many that 
have since been erected, with maps of the College grounds 
and of the athletic fields, etc. An appendix gives detailed 
accounts of the donations received during the successive 
presidencies, tables of the number of instructors and stu- 
dents year by year, of the dates of erection and the cost of 
the College buildings, of the membership of the fraternities 


(“ Greek-letter societies”) in recent years, and other statis- 


tical matter, There is also a full index of ten pages. 

The Rev. Dr. R. S, Storrs, an alumnus of 1839, contributes 
an interesting “introductory note,” in which he pays a 
deserved tribute to the author of the book, who, after having 
been associated with the College for sixty years, “is permitted 
at the end of that prolonged service to write the history of 
the institution with the assured accuracy of an eye-witness, 
yet also with the easy force and vivacity of one still in his 
youth.” Dr. Storrs, in referring to the work of the College, 
remarks :— 


‘*It used to be thought, in some quarters, that the only or 
chief design of Amherst was to train ministers for Congregational 
churches; yet in the particular class [that of 1839] to which allu- 
sion has been made, were those who, after graduation, became 
Episcopal clergymen, one of whom has been for twenty-five years 
an honored Bishop in that communion. Another member of it 
became a very distinguished Roman Catholic priest and professor 
of theology, and now has a place of honor and power in the 
Catholic University at Washington. The two sons of another, 
himself becoming a merchant, have since been graduated at Ox- 
ford, and are both at this time members of the British Parliament; 
while others of the class have become eminent as lawyers, jour- 
nalists, physicians, medical professors, or in other departments of 
civil life or educational work.”’ 

He gives other facts of the kind, and adds :—* There was 
certainly no rubbing down of the human material in their 
time in College to a particular form or color. On the other 
hand, whatever was central or characteristic in individual 
tendency and power was but brought out more fully by the 
moulding and impenetrating influence which pervaded the 
institution.”” While the book has a special interest for every 
son of Amherst, it cannot fail to commend itself to every 
student of our collegiate system and, indeed, of educational 
history in general. 

We are requested to say that the book is published by 
subscription at $1.50 a copy, and that a large-paper edition 
of 100 numbered copies, each containing the autograph of 
the author, is to be issued at $5 a copy. 





A Yale Teacher 
Edward Tompkins McLaughlin. By S. D. Thacher. 
Privately Printed, 

ProF. MCLAUGHLIN died last summer, soon after being 
seated in the Chair of Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres, which had 
been created for him at Yale. The pamphlet under review 
is a friend’s appreciation of a rare figure, whose fame had not 
yet spread beyond the atmosphere of the College in which he 
was bred, when he was suddenly taken off. Among Yale men, 
especially those of recent graduation, there is a distinct con- 
sciousness, in his loss, of the failure of a shining lamp, whose 
illumination clarified with sudden brightness some of the most 
joyous paths of life. The present writer is one of many who 
must always entertain Prof. McLaughlin’s memory in lively 
gratitude and respect. The history of his life is of the barest 
interest. The son of a Connecticut clergyman, he voyaged 
so little out of his native environment, that he records with 
enthusiasm the adventures incident to an embassy to hold 
examinations for admission to his College in Chicago. He 
was for most of his life an underpaid tutor, struggling with 
the commonplace. At about the age of thirty, an oppor- 


New Haven; 


tunity was suddenly given him in the professorship of which 
we have spoken. 
are the facts. 


He married and died. These, in outline, 
But the man’s soul was a triumphant conquer- 
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or. A close student, learned in the literatures of most lands 
and times, an accurate Vante scholar and a budding authority 
on medizval lore, he was, moreover, a poet of tenderest sen- 
timent, and a teacher than whom we have never met a more 
magnetic. His friend and classmate, Mr. Sherman Day 
Thacher, has compiled his memoir from Prof. McLaughlin's 
letters, and to those of us who knew and loved him from the 
necessarily precluded point of view of the undergraduate, it 
reveals him all that we might well have desired. 

His was almost too sensitive a nature for. this world; he 
was hurt by the jostling of the class-room, and loved the 
poetry of Matthew Arnold better than an altogether healthy 
man should. He shone best in the moments when he for- 
got himself in his enthusiasm. We remember him in his col- 
lege room, disturbed late at night, beside a drop-lght, poring 
over a huge, unwieldy Gothic folio, whose turgid Latin had 
scarce been scanned since Abelard was a lover—in the times 
wherein he loved so well to dwell. Then the halting expres- 
sion of a newly awakened understanding of some masterpiece 
of literature would kindle his enthusiasm. A very torrent of 
words would vent his feelings, and the mind of his listener 
would dance in excited transition from one fine rapture to 
anothe.. Men of stolid nature would leave such an interview 
with a new view of life, with a consciousness of the poetry in 
the mysterious shadows of the elm trees on the silent Campus 
without, to be awakened to the world of every-day with a sort 
of uneasy deprecation of the unaccustomed and feminine 
sentiment. Prof. McLaughlin’s awkward and uncomfortable 
manner was the object of not a little of the rude wit which 
students point at their teachers; but he was a very Orpheus 
to subdue the hearts of the wild beasts of the class-room 
when once he forgot the restraint of convention, and dis- 
coursed in the fervor of the real A#érateur. His loss was 
keenly felt by the University, where belles-lettres is so little 
appreciated ; yet it may achieve good in stirring the powers to 
a realization of his mission. If this is done, he was immolated 
in a noble cause, but his friends must find their comfort 
otherwhere. 

That the professor was not only potentially a poet, but ac- 
tually so, is shown plainly enough by these two bits of verse, 
taken from Mr. Thacher’s sympathetic memoir: — 

‘‘As suddenly as storm clouds spread 
Over the deep blue sky, 
Death comes and whispers to the soul, 
‘Thy end draws nigh,’ 


As solemnly as rivers flow 
Through breathless woods at night, 
Death flows along through life and cries, 
* ‘Soul, take thy flight.’ 


As hopefully as zephyr's breath 
When winter beareth sway, 

Death comes, and gently wafts the soul 
From night to day.” 





‘« Forever waking from a happy sleep; 

Not startled by straight summons from our rest, 

But gently roused, by tender sounds addressed— 

Sounds dimly clear, fading in silence deep. 

Forever waking, while sweet visions sweep 

With languid grace across our thoughts gay jest, 

Forgotten poem, wizard dreams; too blest 

At coming joys and pains to smile or weep. 

Oh! to be ever thus, while each delight 

Of the long day gleams brighter for the haze 

Of eyelids still half sealed, and golden rays 

Of glory fall athwart the sombre lines 

Of duty: lingering between the night 

And day, where Fancy rears her fairest shrines.” 

To Prof. McLaughlin we may justly apply Shenstone’s fine 

epitaph which he himself loved so well :— 


‘* Heu!, Quanto minus est cum reliquis versari, 
Quam tui meminisse.”’ 












































** The Story of Bessie Costrell’’ 
By Mrs. Humphry Ward. Macmillan & Co. 

THE IMPRESSION produced by this story on its serial pub- 
lication in Scribner's Magazine is intensified when it is read, 
as it really should be, at one sitting. A novel suffers but 
little, as a rule, from publication in instalments; but this is 
one single episode—the story of the catastrophe in the lives 
of three people, coming up swiftly as a thunderstorm, strik- 
ing its deathly blow, and passing away as suddenly as it came, 
to be forgotten by the world, but remembered by its victims. 
Therefore it is well that this short tale (25,000 words, or 
thereabouts) has been issued in a volume by itself, to be 
read and pondered and read again. For the story is full of 
suggestion and bitter knowledge, and full of the craftsman’s 
finest art as well. Around the three types of poverty that 
stand out prominently in these pages, is grouped a whole 
village of the lowly, forming the background here, chanting a 
silent chorus there, contributing of its own temperaments 
and misery to make the small canvas with its mighty subject 
complete. To some the swiftness of the story may seem too 
great, the unity of action too complete, the relativity of de- 
tails too near perfection for real life; but to them we answer 
that behind every individual in these pages there stands a 
class, and that in the rushing life we see about us, there is a 
grandeur of happiness and misery, a unity as of a classic 
drama, that we miss, each of us, in our individual existences. 
It is life, not lives, that Mrs. Ward shows us here; poverty 
itself, rather than one poor woman and two poor men. 

Yet the individual has not been sacrificed to the type in 
the Story of Bessie Costrell. Bolderfield, the laborer who 
has scraped together some seventy pounds during a lifetime 
of roughest toil, and to whom for years this pitiful hoard has 
been sweetheart, wife and offspring, is as interesting and in- 
telligible as an individual as he is in the author’s wider 
sense, Isaac Costrell is simply a fanatical Dissenter, proud 
of his reputation, given to melancholia and fits of uncon- 
trollable temper, if we so choose to take him; and Bessie 
may mean nothing more to us than the woman who was 
tempted in her narrow, joyless iife, and fell. Even then the 
tale is a work of art; but we prefer to think of it in its 
broader sense, and, perhaps, to benefit thereby. As the 
story progressed in Scribner's, reference was made in these 
pages to the literary quality of the work; it is therefore un- 
necessary to return to that part of the subject here. But we 
may fitly close with the observation that, while in our 
opinion Mrs. Ward has in her larger novels shown that the 
inexorable requirements of the three-volume form at times 
rested heavily upon her, she has here demonstrated herself 
superior to the much harder tyranny of the short story, 
as befits the greatest woman novelist of her day. 





‘*General Sheridan ’’ 
By Gen, Henry E. Davies, D. Appleton & Co, 

THE OPERATIONS of the cavalry corps of the Army of the 
Potomac, which under Sheridan first showed its real value 
as an independent body, the celerity of its movements, and 
its ability to march where it chose in the enemy’s country, 
where it defeated not only the opposing cavalry, but even 
troops of the other arms, naturally gave its commander the 
reputation of being one of the most brilliant soldiers de- 
veloped by the great Civil War. This reputation was further 
enhanced by his successful campaign in the Shenandoah 
Valley, during which he made the famous ride to Cedar 
Creek and saved the day. Gen. Sheridan himself is authority 
for the statement that the thrilling story of Sheridan’s Ride is 
a poetic conception, with as little foundation of truth as the 
heroic figure of Barbara Frietchie. A study of the facts, 


however, makes it appear that his modesty prevented him 
from realizing how nearly this conception of the poet’s ap- 
proached the truth. One who was present on the occasion 
thus describes the effect produced by the unexpected and 
welcome presence of the chief:—“ Far away to the rear was 
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heard cheer after cheer. What was the cause? Were rein- 
forcements coming? Yes, Phil Sheridan was coming, and he 
was a host. * * * Dashing along the pike, he came 
upon the line of battle. ‘ What troops are these ?’ shouted 
Sheridan. ‘The Sixth Corps,’ was the response from a 
hundred voices. ‘We are all right,’ said Sheridan, as he 
swung his hat and dashed along the line toward the right. 
‘ Never mind, boys, we'll whip them yet. We shall sleep in 
our quarters to-night,’ were the encouraging words of the 
chief as he rode along, while the men threw their hats high in 
air, leaped and danced, and cheered in wildest joy.” 

Sheridan’s career from first to last was exclusively that of a 
soldier, and when he succeeded to the command of the Army 
of the United States, he was the first to attain that rank whose 
whole life had been devoted to the profession of arms. His 
service before the War was on the frontier, where his experi- 
ences were of such a nature as to prepare him for his duties 
as a commander of large bodies. After the War, he was a 
conspicuous figure in the reconstruction and in the manage- 
ment of Indian affairs. He went abroad to witness the 
operations of the armies engagedin the Franco-Prussian War, 
and accompanied the headquarters of the German army, 
being present at Gravelotte, Beaumont, Sédan and the 
surrender of Paris. He died on 5 August, 1888, at the age 
of fifty-seven, having received at the very last his well-earned 
promotion to the grade of General. 

Gen. Wilson, the editor of the Great Commanders series, 
is to be congratulated on his selection of Sheridan’s bi- 
ographer. Gen. Davies served with distinction in the Cavalry 
Corps of the Army of the Potomac under Sheridan, and was. 
present in all that General’s numerous battles. He was, 
therefore, especially well qualified to write a biography of his 
famous chief, and has done his work exceedingly well. His 
death within a month of the completion of this work was a 
source of great regret to his surviving comrades of the Cavalry 
Corps and of the Loyal Legion. 





The Carlin Hunting Expedition 
" In the Heart of the Bitter-Root Mountains, G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 


THIS IS A true story of hardship and adventure in eastern 
Idaho in 1893. The Carlin party started from Kendrick, the near- 
est railroad station to the Clearwater country, on Sept. 18, with 
five mounted men and five pack-horses laden with supplies and 
camp equipage, intending to be gone five weeks, and expecting to 
fish, and to shoot grouse, bear, elk, moose, goats, big-horn and 
black-tail deer. Following the abandoned trail over which Gen. 
Howard pursued the Nez-Percés in 1877, the party got into dense 
timber and eight inches of snow at the same time, and found it 
very hard traveling, owing to the rocks and fallen trees that en- 
cumbered the path. But they. found, at first, plenty of trout and 
grouse. From the summit of Bald Mountain they enjoyed a 
splendid view over the snowy wilderness lying between the forks 
of the Kooskooskie, or Clearwater River, where they were soon to 
meet disaster. Here they meta ‘‘ Prussian’’ named Jerry Johnson, 
who was engaged in the romantic business of trying to find a gold- 
mine, trusting to vague information furnished by an Indian, now 
dead. Here, also, one of the party showed symptoms of breaking 
down. Bears and elk were found at a salt lick formed by some 
warm saline springs; but soon after, snow began to fall in great 
quantities, and the disabled man grew rapidly worse. It was de- 
cided, therefore, to return, but the snow grew deeper as they ad- 
vanced, being about four feet deep on thetrail. They doubled 
back tothe trappers’ camp, and hired one of the men there to help 
them build rafts and navigate them down the river. [t was dif- 
ficult rafting, owing to rocks and rapids, the snow changed to 
rain and sleet, and there were many upsets and wettings for every 
one of the party. At last, in a cafion full of boulders, the rafts 
had to be abandoned, and the sick man with them. Several days 
of travel over the snowy hills followed, game was scarce, provisions 
ran out, and they were obliged to’shoot one of their dogs. Five 
days later, when they were very nearly worn out, they were 
reached by a rescue party, which had two boats and built a raft, 
on which, without further serious mishaps, they got out of the 
wilderness, Seven parties were sent out to look for the sick man, 
Colgate, or his remains, without other result than the drowning of 
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two men of one of the parties. Colgate’s remains were found, 
however, by a military expedition in August of the next year. A 
map of the region traversed accompanies the book, which is sup- 
plied, a so, with good illustrations. 





Astronomy, Meteorology, Etc. 

4. The Source and Mode of Solar Energy. By I. W. Heysinger. /. 
B, Lippincott Co. 2. Meteorology: Weather and Methods of 
Forecasting. By Thomas Russell. Macmillan & Co. 3. The 
Aeronautical Annual, 1895. Edited by James Means. Boston: 
W. B. Clarke & Co, 

IT Is A PITY that so much. labor of a busy man, and so much 
good paper and ink, should be wasted upon a work of no real 
value; for, in spite of many good things in it, which evidence wide 
reading and honest thought on the part of the author, this book 
(1) must be classed as a ‘‘crank ” production, and be relegated to 
the shelf of ‘‘paradoxes and paradoxers.”” The author’s main 
idea, so far as one can gather it from his rather confused and 
Sometimes unintelligible language, is that the solar energy con- 

ists essentially of electric currents between the sun and its attend- 
ant planets, the currents being maintained by the rotation of these 
bodies, acting as great ‘‘influence machines,” or what we used 
to call ‘‘ Holz machines.’’ He fails to consider that this rotation 
would need to be maintained by the expenditure of energy, if it 
were itself ‘‘doing work” as in the way he supposes, and offers 
no explanation of the power that thus keeps them whirling—an ex- 
planation not needed, if, as usually supposed, they rotate unre- 
sisted by any labor done by them. Up to a certain point the 
author is plainly far more familiar with electrical laws and actions 
than are most of those who write upon his subject; but he fails to 
grasp some of the most important and fundamental principles 
of mechanics, as so many paradoxers have done before him, and 

as a result arrives at what is simply a ‘‘ perpetual motion” of a 

sort that De Morgan would have delighted in showing up. 

Mr. Russell’s handsome volume (2) is very timely,and will receive 
a hearty welcome. From the scientific and literary point of view, 
it can hardly be ranked with Waldo’s Modern Meteorology, or the 
valuable collection of papers published by the Government's Me- 
teorological Bureau, but it will be far more interesting and in- 
telligible to general readers, and is full of just the information that 
most people would like to have respecting the manner in which 
the weather-maps, embodying the meteorological observations 
made at various stations over the country, are made to furnish 
the ‘‘ forecasts’ or weather predictions that are daily published. 
The first chapter briefly discusses the air, its pressure, properties, 
constituents and circulation, ocean-currents being, a little oddly, 
treated in the same connection. Then follows a good chapter 
upon meteorological instruments, and the various circumstances 
that affect and vitiate their indications. The third discusses 
‘*temperature and pressure’; the fourth, ‘‘ evaporation, clouds, 
rain and snow’”; the fifth deals with winds, thunder-storms and 
tornadoes; and the sixth, very briefly, with optical phenomena. 
These occupy just about half the book. Chapter seven deals at 
considerable length with ‘‘ weather-maps”’ and the various lines 
and areas that are marked upon them, while the eighth chapter 
gives the bases and methods of prediction, so far as they are well 
settled in the present practice of meteorologists, The two re- 
maining chapters of the book, covering about seventy-five pages, 
treat of ‘‘ rivers and floods”’ and ‘‘ river-stage predictions,"’ with 
which subject the author exhibits a very special familiarity. Then 
follow a rather meagre index and a series of twenty-two plates, 
each showing a typical weather-map, with the conditions preceding 
and following it. The writer’s style is perhaps not highly finished, 
but is generally clear and interesting, and none the worse for oc- 
casional frank colloquialisms that give it flavor. Altogether, the 
book is one to be liked and valued, 

« The curious book edited by Mr. Means (3) is mainly made up 
of old extracts and citations, with certain newer writings on the 
art of flying. First comes an account of Leonardo da Vinci, with 
reproductions of some of his mechanical drawings and extracts 
from his treatise on the flight of birds. Then follow three papers 
by Sir George Cayley (1809-10), and a forty-page treatise entitled 
‘The Art of Flying,” by a portrait-painter, Thomas Walker of 
Hull, also published in 1810, Next to this comes a long paper 
by F. H. Wenham, read at the first meeting of the Aeronautical 
Seciety of Great Britain in 1866, This makes up two-thirds of 
the book; the remainder is mostly filled with short papers by 
various authors upon different points relating to the problem, the 
longest being a nineteen-page reprint of apaperon ‘‘ Man-flight,’’ 
published in Jan., 1894, by the editor himself. There is, also, a 
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valuable, though by no means complete, ‘‘ bibliography of aéro- 
nautics.” Altogether, the book is one that. everyone will wish to 
possess, who is interested in the subject—and who is not, in view 


of the probabilities of the not distant future ? 


Poetry and Verse 

WILLIAM DRUMMOND of Hawthornden, an edition of whose 
poems, in two volumes, has recently been added to the Muses’ 
Library, was not the least notable among the writers of the Brit-' 
ish Renaissance. The disciple of Sidney and Spenser, the friend 
and admirer of Jonson, he represents the transition from the 
Elizabethan manner to that of Milton and Cowley. Modern 
readers, while appreciating the richness and melody of his verse, 
may perhaps be repelled by its pedantry. Drummond was a 
scholar and a philosopher, who could not wear his learning lightly. 
Like many of his contemporaries, he inflicts all his tediousness on 
us out of pure conscientiousness, hurling himself upon a subject 
as though he meant to tear it in pieces. But his verse was highly 
esteemed in his own day. The editor, Prof. William, C. Ward, 
in speaking of Drummond's indebtedness to Italian literature, notes 
the frequency of his translations from Marino, a poet whose meta- 
physical tendencies made him a favorite with Drummond, The 
curious and interesting prose essay entitled ‘‘ A Cypress Grove,” 
in which Drummond's theory of Christian Platonism is expounded, 
is given as an appendix. (Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons.) 








™«* READINGS from the Old English Dramatists,” by Catherine 
Mary Reignolds- Winslow (Mrs, Erving Winslow), is made up of 
selections from the masques and miracle-plays of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, followed by specimens from Marlowe, Lyly, 
Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Webster, Massinger, Ford, 
Farquhar, Goldsmith, and Sheridan, The matter is judiciously 
chosen, properly expurgated, and accompanied with critical com- 
ments on the authors, scenes, and characters. Much of it has 
been used by Mrs. Winslow in her readings and lectures before 
colleges, schools, and clubs; and other readers-and teachers will 
find it convenient for use in their work, material from these 
dramatists, especially the earlier ones, being comparatively inac- 
cessible in suitable form. For educational purposes the addition 
of brief explanatory notes on the archaisms and other peculiarities 
of the old texts would be an improvement, though competent teach- 
ers may be supposed to supply these by oral instruction, The 
two volumes are carefully and tastefully printed, (Lee & Shepard.) 
——‘' THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of Sir Walter Scott,”” 
with an introduction by Charles Eliot Norton, and a biographical 
sketch by Nathan Haskell Dole, is a compact, neat, and remark- 
ably cheap edition (770 pages for one dollar), but it is unfortunately 
marred, like other editions we have noticed, by most of the mis- 
prints and corruptions which have disfigured the works ever since 
the appearance of Lockhart’s edition of 1833. ‘‘ The Lady of the 
Lake” has been corrected; but all of the venerable errors in 
‘* Marmion,” ‘‘ Rokeby,” ‘* The Lord of the Isles,” ‘‘ The Bridal 
of Triermain,” ‘‘ Don Roderick,” ‘‘ Harold the Dauntless,” and 
the minor poems are retained, often rendering the text ungram- 
matical, obscure and even nonsensical. We assume that Prof. 
Norton and Mr, Dole are in no way responsible for the text of the 
volume, having apparently been employed by the publishers to 
furnish only the introductory and biographical matter, which is un- 
exceptionable in its way. (T. Y. Crowell & Co,) 





A POETICAL VOLUME of much promise has been put forth by 
Mr. J. E. Nesmith, under the title of ‘‘ Philoctetes, and Other 
Poems and Sonnets.”” Mr. Nesmith is a serious, thoughtful 
writer, with no little dignity of expression and graphic power, 
He is rather careless about his rhymes (the sonnet ‘‘ Moonrise on 
the River,”’ for example, is spoiled by the false rhyme of /arge 
with mirage), and his verse is too reminiscent of other poets, and 
too full of classical and mythological ajlusious, .But one seems to 
find solid qualities in his work that should give it interest and 
value. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co,)——‘'CECIL THE PEER” 
makes the third of Mr. Walter Warren's dramas in verse which 
we have reviewed in the past twelvemonth, Mr. Warren would 
have done better to study real life, the conditions of dramatic 
art, and the works of the best writers for the stage, before trying 
his ’prentice hand again. ‘‘Cecil the Peer” has a fantastic and 
ill-constructed plot, crudely drawn characters, dialogue of sopho- 
moric profundity. Mr. Warren’s publishers have shown more 
faith than judgment. (Arena Pub’g Co,)——-Mary H, LEON- 
ARD, who, we understand, is a lady of Northern birth engaged 
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as a teacher in South Carolina, can serve her adopted country in 
better ways than by writing verse. She is evidently a warm- 
hearted, sympathetic, intelligent woman, and her personal influ- 
ence ought to be a' power for good. For poetry, however, to 
judge from ‘‘ The Story of Portus, and Songs of the Southland,” 
she seems to have no real aptitude. (Buffalo: Charles Wells 
Moulton.) 





‘* PHILIP OF POKANOKET,” by Alfred Antoine Furman, is a 
drama of King Philip’s War—a drama which neither Shakespeare 
nor Cooper (Mr. Furman’s models) could ever have written The 
stiff, ungainly verse, cumbrous with metaphors, resembles the 
natural eloquence of emotion as little as the pompous, rudely 
drawn personages resemble real men and women. It was of such 
writing that Moliére said :— 

‘* Ce style figuré dont on fait vanité 

Sort du bon caractére et de la vérité, 

Ce n’est que jeux de mots, qu’affectation pure, 

Et ce n’est pas ainsi que parle la Nature.” 
(New York: Stettiner, Lambert & Co.) -IT 1S NOT improbable 
that Wallace Bruce’s ‘‘ Wayside Poems”’ will repeat the popular 
success of his ‘‘ Old Homestead Poems.”’ These genial, comfort- 
able verses, easily intelligible to the after-dinner listener, and de- 
void of anything that may excite or perplex, are just what the dear 
public likes. Mr. Bruce’s devotion to his ancestral home explains 
the vogue of his verses in Scotland. The book has pictures, too. 
(Harper & Bros.) 








THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘In Woods and Fields,” Augusta Larned, 
calls on the ‘‘nimble spirit’’ of Theocritus to say ‘‘ why is our 
country life so sad,’’ and why ‘‘nature’s fresh unstudied mirth 
finds small response in rustic man,”’ Reasons for the facts will 
readily occur to Miss Larned—one such reason, indeed, she alludes 
to in the poem quoted. Other causes, equally potent, have affected 
Miss Larned’s fellow-poets, if not ‘‘rustic man.”’ We have lost 
touch with Nature because we are not willing to take her as she 
is. We deck her out in fancy with all sorts of attributes that she 
does not possess; we theorize and ‘‘interpret”’ her, until the reality 
is effectually obscured by the phantom. Even the picture that 
Miss Larned paints, though faithful in many of its details, is mis- 
colored by religious idealism. That, however, is so common a 
fault that it often passes for a merit. Some of Miss Larned's de- 
scriptive touches are charming, and her work evinces true poetic 
feeling, though it lacks finish..——‘‘ PENRHYN’S PILGRIMAGE,” 
by Arthur Peterson, U. S,N., is a sort of rhyming itinerary, in 
which the author describes, with more admiration than literary 
skill, the scenery of the Far East. Mr. Peterson has borrowed 
the metre of ‘‘ In Memoriam,”’ but not the mantle of Alfred Tenny- 
son, (G, P, Putnam’s Sons.) HALF-A-DOZEN UNDERGRAD- 
UATES of the University of Vermont, members of the Delta Psi 
Fraternity, have published a pamphlet of selections from their own 
writings, which, with a whimsical modesty, they call ‘‘ Brands 
from the Burning.’’ “Some of these poetical trifles are rather 
pretty, but on the whole it was hardly worth while to try to res- 
cue them from the fate implied in the title. (Glens Falls, N. Y.: 
C. H, Possons.) 








‘*PIPE AND POUCH” is the name of a delightful smoker's 
anthology, compiled by Joseph Knight. The Muse Nicotia must 
be an amiable spirit, for the unanimity of optimism which per- 
vades her votaries’ verses can hardly be accidental. She is a wit- 
provoking fairy, too— ‘‘ une Muse quis’amuse.’”’ (Joseph Knight 
Co.)——-‘‘ ENGLISH POETS,” says Mrs. Richard Strachey in her 
introduction to ‘‘ Poets on Poets,” ‘‘ have not been backward in 
exercising the function of critics on their fellows; but it is 
specially remarkable that almost every memorable poet throughout 
the illustrious bead-roll has expressed an opinion in verse on the 
poetical qualities of some or other of his predecessors or con- 
oe The circumstance that the poetic succession has been 
carried on by a series of groups or clysters has given us, in addi- 
tion to individual appreciations, a body of criticism revealing the 
artistic point of view in each successive period with remarkable 
clearness. Topresent this body of expert criticism in a continuous 
form is the object of the present volume.’’ Even with clocks one 
must allow forthe personal equation, and the only wonder is that 
so general an agreement should exist among the proverbially 
‘* ticklish race of bards.’’ Mrs. Strachey’s comprehensive work 
forms an excellent introduction to the study of poetical common 
law. In Shelley's fragment on Keats, Mrs. Strachey prints 
‘«time’s mouthless torrent grew,” etc., which is nonsense, besides 
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being metrically defective. The Macmillan edition of Shelley has 
‘* printless torrent,” but that doés not mend the metre. Did not 
Shelley write ‘‘zmprintless torrent’? (Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. ) 





OF MR. WALTER CRANE'S illustrations to the new edition of the 
‘* Faerie Queen,” of which they are the razson d’étre, the head- 
pieces and other ornaments continue to be more pleasing as a rule 
than the full-page plates, exception being made of those in which 
the female figure is the principal motive. Mr. Crane's talent for 
composition shows at its best when he has to deal with flowing, 
graceful lines and rounded forms, His knights, friars and ma- 
gicians are spiritless and commonplace, but his sirens and en- 
chantresses are truly enchanting, and we feel, as when first we 
read the poem, that the Red-Cross Knight might have found bet- 
ter work to do than to destroy their powers. Parts 1V., V. and 
VI., making the Second Book, have now appeared, containing 
seventeen full-page designs and head-pieces and tail-pieces to the 
twelve cantos, together with a special title-page for the book. 
The edition, as we have already stated, is limited to 1000 copies, 
and is printed on unbleached hand-made paper. (Macmillan & Co.) 
——''RELIGIO CLERICI,”” by Alfred Starkey, is a long argu- 
mentative exposition in blank-verse of the author’s views on im- 
mortality, salvation and other high themes which it would be out 
of place to discuss just here, and which we have read but far 
enough to see that the author writes smoothly and intelligibly. A 
modernized version of Chaucer’s ‘‘ Prioress’s Tale” and an ode, 
‘*Ad Amicos,” are added. (London: Elliot Stock.) —-WE 
FEAR THAT it was Anacreon Moore and not the Lesbian song- 
stress that inspired Mr. L. B. Pemberton’s ‘‘Sappho.” And yet 
Moore should at least have taught him how to rhyme. Mr. Pem- 
berton rhymes ‘‘ wild” with ‘‘ filled,”’ ‘* whisper ’’ with ‘‘ kiss her,”’ 
‘¢pray”’ with ‘‘votary,” ‘‘keen”’ with ‘‘ empyrean,”’ and so forth. 
He has done neither wisely nor too well in publishing his book 
himself. ‘*THE Moons OF A SOUL,” by Louis M. Elshemus, 
are moods which there was no occasion to put into print. (Charles 
L. Moulton.) ‘*‘THE BROWNIE SONG BOOK”’ gives words, 
music and pictures, and a portrait of the author, Mr, S. C, Pratt. 
(Chicago: Laird & Lee.) ‘“‘THE WHITE TSAR, AND OTHER 
PorMs,”’ by Henry Bedlow, is published by J. Selwin Tait & 
Sons. 














ANNA J. GRANNISS'S ‘‘Skipped Stitches: Verses,” although 
privately printed, is in its fifth edition, and can be obtained 
from the author at fiftycentsa copy. One hardly knows whether 
to be sorry or glad that she is shut up all the year round in a mill, 
such delicate fancies come to her as she sees 

** The stitches begin to go 
Like tiny steps where none turn back 
In crossing a field of snow,” 

and again when 

‘* The loud pulse of the steam grows still 

In the engine-room below.” 
It takes very little to make her drop a stitch: the moon looking 
in at the mill-window is enough; but she only drops one com- 
plaint— 
‘¢ The summer’s almost dead, 

And yet I’ve barely had two buttercups !” 

In another mood she declares that 
‘¢ The charmed night held itself so still, I heard 

An old pine drop a needle on the ground.” 
These lines occur ina lovely bit of blank-verse, and many of the 
poems, in spite of an occasional roughness in the metre, have a 
wild melody and aremarkable freshness. (Plainville, Conn.) 
EDWARD RANDALL KNOWLES, LL.D., launches forth a trim 
little bark loaded with his poems and a little essay, entitled ‘‘ The 
Supremacy of the Spiritual.’’ In the latter, so far as we can dis- 
cover, after a careful reading, we find the central idea to be that 
‘¢ The very reality of electricity is the conduction of ideas by the 
imminent Power Who is present everywhere in His complete in- 
finity.’’ The poems breathe a deep religious spirit. (Arena Pub- 
lishing Co.) 








Latin and Greek Books 
THE ‘‘First LATIN READER,” by J. W. Scudder, is a book 
of exercises, an elementary grammar and a reader all in one, It 
differs most widely from other beginners’ Latin books in the use 
of simple connected passages from the first as the basis of study, 
and brief selections for reading at sight are early introduced. The 
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Latin stories are partly mythological, partly historical; they are al- 
ways entertaining and are certainly not difficult. The theory of 
the ‘‘ Reader” is excellent; but it seems needless to print declen- 
sions and conjugations in an introductory book where every student 
must be provided with a grammar. (Allyn & Bacon.)——-THE 
‘* FIRST LATIN BOOK,” by W. C. Collas and M. G, Daniell, is a 
concession to the eagerness of teachers to hurry through the pre- 
liminary work and commence reading a text, It is not a revision 
of the deservedly popular ‘‘ Beginners’ Latin Book” by the same 
-compilers, but is a new book on the same lines, ‘‘ demanding not 
more than two-thirds as much time.” This volume lacks the 
freshness of the ‘‘ Beginners’ Latin Book,” and will strengthen 
rather than counteract what has already shown itself to be a per- 
nicious tendency; for our Latin students in the earlier stages need 
not less but more drill on forms and constructions, and more 
practice in writing Latin. The illustrations have no special rela- 
tion to the exercises and in several cases, being without descriptive 
explanation, will puzzle the student, as the conventional repre- 
sentation of a ¢estudo on page 148. (Ginn & Co.) 





‘*THE SOUNDS AND INFLECTIONS of the Greek Dialects: 

Ionic”’ is the first volume of an extremely valuable series of special 
studies on Greek dialectology, by Prof. Herbert Weir Smyth of 
Bryn Mawr, studies characterized by the minute research and ac- 
-curacy of the most advanced German school. The eminent Greek 
scholar Ahrens (to whom this volume is piously dedicated) founded 
this study of the Greek dialects more than half a century ago, but 
‘his splendid work treated only of the Aiolic and Doric dialects, 
leaving out the noble tongue of Homer and Herodotus—the 
Tonic,—which is hardly second to that in which the Athenian 
masterpieces are written. This development of the subtle Greek 
genius, Dr. Smyth takes up in this stately volume of 668 pages and 
discusses with a fullness and learning that leave little to be de- 
sired, showing himself to be the first to depict the Ionic dialect as 
a whole, in spite of the fact that much of the Ionic literature is still 
inadequately edited, and little if any of it fully and faithfully re- 
flects the MSS. Dr. Smyth's method is both philological and lin- 
guistic. He seeks to determine on the basis of tradition the 
forms proper to the Ionic dialect of each author discussed, the 
place occupied by him in the history of the development of the 
dialect, the interrelation of the various connected styles of literary 
composition, and the connection between the language of ar- 
tistic construction and the language of the public and private doc- 
uments preserved in the inscriptions. And then he compares 
Ionic throughout with the other dialects, especially with Attic, so 
as to measure the ‘‘ aberrations’’ of dialects not so highly devel- 
oped. The result is a massive work bristling with hitherto unre- 
corded phenomena, filled with tables and statistics, fortified by 
notes and appendices, and showing intimate acquaintance, not only 
with such standard works as those of Monro, van Leeuwen, Meyer, 
Brugmann, Bredow, Meister, Schulze and so on, but (what is far 
more to the purpose) with the epoch-making articles of the rather 
obscure German periodicals, in which all the best recent thought 
is deposited. The extremely important conclusion with regard to 
Herodotus, especially, may be read on pp. 98-99, where Prof. 
Smyth remarks :—‘‘ In its extreme form, save in those passages 
which were imbued with epic color, [the language of Herodotus] 
was the dialect of the sixth and fifth centuries, such as is in part 
presented in the language of the epigraphic monuments and in 
part to be reconstructed by the aid of the living speech of a slight- 
ly older date, found in its purest form in the fragments of Ar- 
chilochus, Simonides of Amorgos, and in Hipponax ’’—in other 
words, an ennobled form of the Milesian dialect. The work is a 
credit to American scholarship, (Macmillan & Co.) 





THE ENGLISH EDITION of Meissner’s ‘‘ Latin Phrase-book,”’ 
translated from the sixth German edition, could be placed to ad- 
vantage in the hands of every high-school or preparatory Latin 
student. It contains classified lists of the best Latin phrases ren- 
dered into idiomatic English, with a full index of Latin words. 
The range of idioms may be seen from the main subdivisions 
under which they are grouped: The world and nature, space and 
time, parts of the human body, human life, its various relations 
and conditions, the mind and its functions, arts and sciences, 
speech and writing, the emotions, virtues and vices, religion, do- 
mestic life, commerce and agriculture, the state, law and justice, 
war, and shipping. (Macmillan & Co.)——-MrR. F. RITCHIE’s 
‘Exercises in Latin Prose Composition” contains four parts 
‘bound in one volume. The exercises of the first two parts deal 
‘with the forms of words in simple sentences; the Jast two are de- 
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voted to compound sentences. The book marks no improvement 
upon several other English manuals in the same field. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.)——Pror, B. L. D’OoGE's ‘‘ Latin Com- 
position Tablet’’ presents, on the first page of the cover, a con- 
venient manual of signs to be used in correcting exercises; on the 
inside of the same cover is a numbered list of references to the 
leading grammars, so that the principles violated in the exercises 
may be cited by number easily and accurately. The sheets of 
ruled paper forming the tablet can be detached and handed in for 
correction. The device, though simple, is calculated to lighten 


materially the work of the teacher of Latin cu....». on. (Ginn 
& Co.) 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR, W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRI!Gr, MASS, 


Furness's ‘* Midsummer-Night's Dream.""—This tenth volume 
of the ‘* New Variorum ” edition of Shakespeare is the smallest as 
yet, though a goodly tome of 385 pages. The play is one of the 
shortest, containing only 2180 lines (‘‘ Globe’ numbering), and 
has suffered less from critics and commentators than some others ° 
of moderate length. ‘‘ The Tempest” (2065 lines) required 477 
pages for similar exhaustive treatment, and ‘‘ Macbeth” (2108 
lines), 511 pages. In the present volume, after a preface’ of 
twenty-eight pages, 243 are devoted to the text and the notes 
upon it; twenty to discussion of the date of composition; eleven 
to the sources of the plot; twenty-three to English criticisms; six 
to German criticisms; twenty-six to notable performances, cos- 
tume, and other miscellaneous matter; and eight to the index. In 
the preface the title of the play is considered, with much amusing 
comment on German notions concerning it; from which, as Dr. 
Furness remarks, ‘‘ we learn somewhat of the methods of dealing 
with Shakespeare in that land, which claims an earlier and more 
intimate appreciation of him than is to be’ found in his own coun- 
try-—a claim, which, I am sorry to say, has been acknowledged b 
some of Shakespeare’s countrymen who should have known better.” 
The history and relations of the early texts are then explained, the 
two quartos and the first folio being shown to afford virtually one 
text. The folio was printed from a stage copy of Roberts's 
quarto, as appears from many indications, some of which have 
not been previously noted, One of these may be mentioned to 
illustrate the keen eye of our editor for the minutest points. In 
iii, 1, Pyramus, according to the stage direction in the folio, enters 
‘‘ with the Asse head.” ‘In all modern editions this is of course 
changed to ‘az Ass’s head,’ but the prompter of Shakespeare's 
stage, knowing well enough that there was among the scanty 
properties but one Ass-head, inserted in the text ‘ with she Asse 
head ’—the only one they had.” 

It is doubtful whether the variations in the three texts will 
warrant us in the inference that ‘‘ possibly in the folio we can now 
and then detect the revising hand of the author.” We may well 
note what Dr. Furness adds:—‘‘ In any microscopic examination 
of the quartos and folios, with their commas and their colons, we 
must be constantly on our guard, lest we fall into the error of 
imagining that we are dealing with the hand of Shakespeare; in 
reality it is simply that of a mere compositor.” Some comments 
on the date of the play follow. As we are reminded, all that we 
know about it is that it must have been as early as 1598, when the 
play is mentioned by Meres. ‘‘ But,” as the genial critic adds, 
‘¢in a discussion over any subject concerned with Shakespeare, 
who ever heard of resting content with what we know? Itis what 
we do not know that fills our volumes,”” Dr. Furness is inclined 
to laugh at the idea that Oberon’s reference to the disturbance of 
the seasons caused by the fairy quarrel favors the theory that the 
play was written just after the remarkably wet and cold season of 

1594. He says:—‘‘It has always been a source of wonder to me 
that the thunderstorm in ‘ Lear’ is not used to fix the date.” Of 
course, the most that we are justified in saying is that the passage 
probably alludes to that particular spell of bad weather. The 
strongest argument for this view, to my thinking, is the extra- 
ordinary length of the passage, which seems out of proportion to 
its importance if it is merely intended to tell us that the trouble 
between Oberon and Titania is making trouble for mortals—a fact 
which does not bear at all upon the action, and to which no further 
reference is made. This speech of Oberon’s is the longest in the 
play—thirty-seven lines; and the minute details suggest some 
special interest on the part of the writer, such as might be due to 
recent and exceptional events coming under his personal observa- 
tion. No great stress perhaps could be laid upon it, if the date of 
1594 for the play were not otherwise probable. I am inclined to 
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say that, since ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice” was written as early 
as 1598, being on Meres’s list, the ‘‘ Dream” must have been 
written some years earlier, probably as early as 1594. 

I fully agree with Dr. Furness, that we cannot assume very con- 
fidently that the play was written for performance at some noble 
wedding; but surely he goes too far in saying that, if there were 
such local and temporary allusions in the plays as critics imagine, 
and if prominent characters had prototypes in real life, ‘‘ then, 
with the oblivion of these allusions and of these prototypes, there 
would vanish for us the point and meaning of his words, and 
Shakespeare’s plays would long ago have ceased to be the source 
of ‘tears and iaughter for all time.’”” Why should it make the 
slightest difference in the interest of the plays for all time whether 
the critics are right or wrong as to these possible allusions to peo- 
ple and events of the poet’s own day? The perennial charm of 
the ‘‘ Dream” or ‘‘ The Tempest” could not ‘‘ vanish” if it were 

roved beyond a doubt that either play was written for a marriage 
estival. Do people whoaccept these doubtful theories concerning 
the plays cease to find ‘‘ tears and laughter ”’ in them ever after ? 
Dr. Furness says here :—~‘* We deny to Shakespeare what we grant 
to every other poet. Had he written ‘ The Miller’s Daughter’ of 
Tennyson, the very site of the milldam would have been long ago 
fixed, the stumps of ‘the three chestnuts’ discovered, and prob- 
ably fragments of the ‘long green box’ wherein grew the 
mignonette,”’ My friend seems not to be aware that more than 
one book has been written, to say nothing of many magazine 
articles, to localize the scenes of this and other of Tennyson’s 
poems; and the old mill has been found in more than one place, 
and photographed and engraved, like Mariana’s ‘‘ moated grange ”’ 
and the ‘‘ brook "of the charming idyl to which it gives a title. 
Shall we enjoy the poems the less because we know that some of 
these identifications are correct, while Tennyson himself declared 
that others were wrong ? 

Concerning emendations of the text our editor writes more 
wisely, The day for them, as he reminds us, isgone by. ‘‘ Never 
again can there be such harvests as were richly garnered by Rowe, 
Theobald and Capell, and when to these we add Steevens and 
Malone, of more recent times, we may rest assured that the glean- 
ing for usis of the very scantiest, and reserved only for the keenest 
and most skilful eyesight. At the present day, those who know the 
most venture the least. By this time the text of Shakespeare has 
become so fixed and settled that I think it safe to predict that, un- 
less a veritable manuscript of Shakespeare’s own be discovered, 
not a sipgle future emendation will be generally accepted in criti- 
cal editions.’ For my humble self, when I began to edit Shakes- 
peare, I determined that I would never presume to suggest an 
emendation, and, in spite of occasional temptations to break the 
rule I had laid down for myself, I observed it faithfully to 
the end. Whether Shakespeare got hints for the ‘‘ Dream” 
from any preceding play or story cannot be decided, but 
Dr. Furness thinks it ‘‘more probable than improbable’’ that 
he may have been slightly indebted to the lost play of 
‘* Huon of Burdeaux,” recorded by Henslowe as having been per- 
formed in December and January, 1593. However that may be, 
Charles Lamb was certainly right in saying that Shakespeare 
‘¢invented the fairies.’’ Quoting this, our critic adds :—‘‘ There 
were no real fairies before Shakespeare’s, What were called 
fairies have existed ever since stories were told to wide-eyed 
listeners round a winter’s fire. But these are not the fairies of 
Shakespeare, nor the fairies of to-day, They are the fairies of 
Grimm's ‘ Mythology.’ Our fairies are spirits of another sort, but 
unless they wear Shakespeare’s livery they are counterfeit.” A 
good part of this preface is given to a delightfully playful recon- 
ciliation of the ‘‘four days” and ‘‘four nights” of the opening 
lines of the play with the briefer time which appears to suffice for 
the action. It would not surprise me if some of the German critics 
poco take it seriously; and it will be fun to see how they deal 
with it. 

I have left myself small space for comment on the body of the 
book, but it needs no praise for those who are familiar with the 
pons volumes—and what student of Shakespeare is not? 

ere and there I should disagree with opinions expressed by the 
editor himself—but no two students of the plays agree on all 

ints, else the Doctor’s occupation were gone. How could there 

a ‘* Variorum”’ if there were no critical variations to record and 
discuss? On one note, however, in which my good friend takes 
occasion to gird at me, I am moved to defend myself. When 
Theseus warns Hermia that, if she does not obey her father and 
So she must either die or go into a nunnery for life, 
he _ 
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‘‘ Therefore, fair Hermia, question your desires: 

Know of your youth, examine well your blood, 

Whether, if you yield not to your father’s choice, 

You can endure the livery of a nun; 

For aye to be in shady cloister mew’d, 

To live a barren sister all your life, 

Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitless moon. 

Thrice blessed they that master so their blood, 

To undergo such maiden pilgrimage: 

But earthlier happy is the rose distill’d 

Than that which, withering on the virgin thorn, 

Grows, lives, and dies, in single blessedness,” 
In a note on ‘‘ faint hymns,” I say :—‘‘ That is, without feeling 
or fervor.”’ My critic asks :—‘‘ But is such an imputation of insin- 
cerity, almost of hypocrisy, in keeping with the dignified serious- 
ness of the Duke’s adjuration? May it not be that midnight 
hymns chanted by nurs within a convent’s walls must always sound 
‘ faint’ to the ears of men outside?” If any reader prefer the ex- 
planation suggested by the second question, I have no quarrel 
with him; but I cling to my own interpretation, There is no im- 
putation of insincerity or hypocrisy in the Duke’s words. He is 
not a holy abbot eulogizing the conventual life, but a civil judge 
discussing a penalty. He admonishes the girl to consider whether 
she can ‘‘endure”’ the cloistered seclusion, the enforced virginity, 
the monotonous round of religious services, in which she cannot 
join with the fervor of those who have voluntarily taken the veil. 
He naturally and properly dwells on all that is repellent in the 
nun’s life, in the hope of persuading Hermia to choose the lot 
which is ‘‘ earthlier happy "—happier from the worldly point of 
view as distinguished from the religious or ecclesiastical. It is 
amazing, by the way, that so many excellent commentators have 
failed to see this sense of ‘‘earthlier happy,” obviously antithet- 
ical as it is to the ‘‘ heavenly” or religious life of which Theseus 
has been speaking. After a page of quotations, more or less 
pointless, our editor says:—‘‘ Theseus’s meaning is clear, how- 
ever much we may disagree with the sentiment, that in an earthly 
sense the married woman is happier than the spinster.”” Substi- 
tute ‘‘nun”’ for ‘‘ spinster,’ and the comment is pertinent, though 
I see no reason for disagreeing with the sentiment after that 
‘* emendation.”’ 

The longest note in the volume—sixteen and a half octavo pages 
of solid fine print—is on the speech of Oberon to Puck in ii. 1. :— 
‘* That very time I saw, but thou couldst not,” etc. As Dr. Furness 
Says, it ‘‘has been the subject of more voluminous speculation 
than any other twenty-five lines in Shakespeare ” ; and all because 
some critics, not satisfied with recognizing the graceful compli- 
ment to the Virgin Queen—the best of the tens of thousands that 
were addressed to her—have persisted in reading into the passage 
a preposterous allegory concerning Mary Queen of Scots and 
other historical personages. The foolery does not deserve the 
space which is necessarily given to it here, but it has a certain in- 
terest as a curiosity of criticism. Dr. Furness shows up its ab- 
surdity in a single paragraph, which I have not room to quote 
after dwelling so long on other matters. Suffice it in closing to 
say—what goes without saying—that this book, like its predeces- 
sors, is encyclopedic and exhaustive—the entire literature of the 
subject compressed into a single volume, and the more valuable 
for the editor's personal contributions thereto. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co.) 





London Letter 


COMING IN A crowded hour of the London season, the dinner 
to Sir Walter Besant suffered somewhat from the press of other 
engagements, The resignation of Lord Rosebery’s government, 
with all its concomitant variations of interest, must have kept 
away many who would have been glad to be present. Thenthere 
were receptions at the Foreign Office and at the Speaker's, which 
a number of authors were forced to attend; and, in addition, the 
multitude of private engagements attendant upon the height of the 
season could not fail to militate against the representative char- 
acter of the assembly, It is surprising, indeed, that the occasion 
suffered so little as it did. On the whole the gathering was a 
worthy one. Possibly the minor novelist was somewhat con- 
spicuous, but when we remember how much Sir Walter has done 
for the ‘‘ coming " author by clearing his path of trickery and im- 
posture, it is but right, as it is natural, that gratitude should be 
duly represented upon an occasion of thiskind. Some 300 writers 
were present, Sir W. Martin Conway presiding. Among the 
guests were Lady Besant, Mme. Sarah Grand, Austin Dob- 
son, Hall Caine, Rider Haggard, George Moore, Israél Zang- 
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will, Harold Frederic, Sir Frederick Goldsmid, W. H. Rideing, 
Jerome K. Jerome, B. L. Farjeon, Walter Harries Pollock and 
Moncure D. Conway. George Meredith wrote as follows:—‘‘ I 
dare not put the strain upon myself, in spite of my desire to tes- 
tify personally, as written words can but poorly do, to my great 
esteem for your ante-penultimate Chairman, considering both his 
unexampiled services to the profession of letters and his literary 
quality. A title is more than athing of air when it stands for 
the nation’s acknowledged debt to the man consenting to bear it, 
the distinction of whom, in the present case, will-be a perpetual 
reminder of his labors on behalf of young authors, and his devotion 
to the interests of his fellow craftsmen. Most heartily do I ap- 
plaud him, with envy of his' admirable persistency, his constant 
good temper and spirit of fairness to opponents in the struggle.” 
Ruskin sent a telegram, which was received by Mr. Caine just be- 
fore the company sat down. It ran thus:—‘‘I am in true 
sympathy with you to-night. Convey my respectful greetings to 
all present, who are doing well-deserved honor tc Sir Walter 
Besant, to whom please give my heartfelt congratulations,” 

The arrangements for the dinner were excellently carried out, 
and reflected high credit on Mr. Herbert Thring, who, as Secre- 
tary of the Authors’ Society, is always the moving spirit on these 
occasions. Before each of the principal persons of the evening, 
Sir Walter and Lady Besant, Sir Martin Conway and Mr. Hall 
Caine, was placed a bronze medal, bearing a suitable inscription, 
and designed as a souvenir of the entertainment. The room was 
kept cool by pillars of ice, and the dinner was good. The chief 
interest, of course, centered in the speech of the evening. Mr. 
Caine proposed the health of Sir Walter Besant, and in reply the 
honored guest, who was very heartily received, spoke with admir- 
able feeling and patent sincerity. He began by saying that he 
regarded his knighthood as the virtual recognition of the Authors’ 
Society, the first official acknowledgment of literature as a pro- 
fession. Looking back sixty years, he found the man-of-letters a 
miserable mendicant in Grub Street, addressing to his patrons let- 
ters of entreaty such as no writer could pen to-day without signal 
shame and degradation. All this was due to the dominant power 
of the middleman; the publisher was at that time crushing the 
life from author and from bookseller alike. The author was abso- 
lutely ignorant of affairs; his only salvation lay in enlightenment. 
‘* Here was the opportunity for the Authors’ Society. It put before 
its members the figures of the transaction, and let them see for 
themselves the balance of profit and loss. The control of affairs 
has been placed at last in the hands of the author, the creator, the 
owner; and it has been rendered a possibility that some day the 
middleman will be dispensed with altogether. And this enlighten- 
ment came at the psychological moment. The vast extension of 
English territory, the increase in English-speaking races, the pass- 
ing of International Copyright Acts—all these things make for the 
multiplication of readers. It will soon be in the power of a great 
English author to speak to the whole world, and he will do so, 
thanks to recent agitation, in aspirit of independence. One thing 
is neediui. Let authors work together in unity: let petty quarrels 
and internecine strife be at an end. Silence is sometimes the 
wisest form of criticism.’’ The speech, of which this is, inev- 
itably, the very baldest outline,was heard with intense attention, 
and universally admired as a worthy utterance upon a very im- 
portant occasion, 

The Chair of English Literature in the University of Edinburgh 
is vacant, and it is rumored that Mr. W. E. Henley proposes to 
offer himself for the post. The official salary connected with the 
position is said to be some 800/. a year, but additional fees in- 
crease it, according to some accounts, to nearly double that 
amount. Mr. George Saintsbury is also reported to be a candi- 
date. 
tainly be elected, His popularity in Edinburgh is very great, and 
I understand that, since he undertook she editorship of 7he New 
Review, its circulation has been considerably increased by reason 
of the demand for it in Scotland, where it had been hitherto com- 
paratively unknown. It is, however, quite uncertain at present 
whether Mr. Henley will entertain the idea of again leaving Lon- 
don, where he has many friends, where, too, his influence is firmly 
marked upon certain departments of contemporary journalism. 

Mr. Robert Buchanan’s new play, ‘‘ Miss Brown,” was pro- 
duced at the Vaudeville on Wednesday, having been postponed 
for a week from the date originally announced. It was reported 


in the papers that this postponement was due to Mr. Kerr’s (the 
principal actor’s) total loss of voice: it is rumored, however, that 
the real cause was of wider dimension, and sprang from a variety 
I hear, moreover, that 


of difficulties and dissensions at rehearsal. 
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more than one leading dramatic critic declifed to undertake 
any notice of the play, owing to Mr. Buchanan’s militant and 
litigious attitude to his critics in the past, and that some of the 
principal newspapers were therefore represented by ‘‘ under- 
studies.”” In any case, the notices have been very friendly. The 
farce is founded on the ‘‘ Charley's Aunt” model, A young man 
of spirit marries a ward in chancery, who is carried away from 
the wedding-breakfast, and forced to ‘‘ resume her studies” at a 
boarding-school. The young husband follows her, disguised as a 
hoydenish school-girl, and humorous complications ensue, Mr. 
Fred Kerr played the husband with abundant wit, and Miss M. 
A. Victor was good as the school-mistress. The verdict of the 
first-night audience was enthusiastic, but Mr. Buchanan was not 
in the theatre to acknowledge his call. 

Publishers are, of course, groaning over the approaching dis- 
solution of Parliament, There are some who say that publishers 
are forever groaning: still, this time they have some cause. The 
next few months promise to be among the most stagnant of the 
last three years: even the weekly paper will suffer; the morning 
and evening journals alone will reap advantage from the situation. 
Probably a large number of important books will now be held 
back until the winter: it is certain that those which appear will 
do so at considerable risk. There even promises to be no literary 
news at all. Your correspondent looks ahead with apprehension, 
and abroad with anxiety. 

LONDON, 28 June, 1895. ARTHUR WAUGH, 


Boston Letter 


GooD BOSTONIANS are fairly well satisfied with the new Public 
Library, but not one of them has obtained the unalloyed pleasure 
that has fallen to the lot of the hypercritical Bostonian who has 
studied the new white building from foundation to roof. The 
critic of small things has revelled at this opportunity; and thus it 
has come about that no week has passed for the last six months 
without a long and learned communication to this, that or the 
other paper from ‘‘ Pro bono publico,” ‘‘An old reader,’’ ‘‘Ameri- 
cus,” or some of their sisters, cousins, or aunts. The objectors 
found fault because the little boys who held up the seal of the 
Library were not decorously clothed in kilts to ward off the pierc- 
ing sharpness of Boston's east wind; they opined that MacMor- 
nies’s ‘* Bacchante ’’ should have followed the fashion of our mod- 
ern wheel-women, rather than that of Mother Eve; they growled 
at being compelled to tread upon the signs of the zodiac whem 
they entered the building, and continually hunted for cracks here 
and cracks there, through which to blow their shrill whistles of 
displeasure and derision. Now, it is the decorations that trouble 
them, They look upon the grand paintings of Abbey and Sar- 
gent, and cry out, ‘‘ Why do they picture the Holy Grail and the 
Growth of Religion?" Like Webster, they exclaim, ‘‘ Here are: 
Lexington and Concord and Bunker Hill"; and add, ‘‘ Why not 
picture them; why not show the ride of Paul Revere, the little 
Tea-party in the harbor, the hanging of the witches?" In fact, 
why not localize our Library and emphasize the point over which 
the country has so long smiled, that Boston is nothing if not pro- 
vincial ? Possibly Mr. Abbey is more gifted than we imagine, 
and by second sight foresaw this criticism, for in the little book 
reproducing his Public Library frieze, he explains the reason for 
his selection of the Grail story. The English language, he says, 
has no romance, but leads from it. Its stories lie, though un- 
recognized, in the nursery-tales and in the Christian legends. 
Two great central stories, he declares, lie at the root of modern 
literature, the pagan Nibelungen myth and the Christian Arthurian 
myth. ‘‘ Therefore,” he says, ‘‘ both from racial pride and from 
historic fact, the Grail story is peculiarly fitted to be the subject 
of the decoration of a great library, built by a people of British 
race, and in a room dedicated, not to science or the classics alone, 
but to fiction, poetry, romance, to the reading of the lle,” 

All this leads me to speak of another decoration for the Library, 
which comes, not from the criticism, but from generosity. When 
the Public Library Trustees found that they did not have m 
enough to pay for the Sargent decoration, they called for a sub- 
scription, and the rich men and women of the city unselfishly came 
forward with their aid, When the Trustees sought to give a con- 
tract to Joseph Lindon Smith, the young Boston artist, for the 
decoration of the north lobby of the second floor, they found no 
money ready for the payment. Then Arthur Astor Carey, whose 
appreciation of Harvard has already been shown in a substantial 
way, stepped forward and offered to defray the entire 
himself. Until this week this action of Mr. Carey’s has been kept 
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secret, although it was known that Mr. Smith’s contract was 
guaranteed in some way. The artist himself is related, on his 
mother’s side, to the poet Whittier. He is a native of Pawtucket, 
and thirty-two years of age. Educated in Boston and abroad, he 
returned to this city to receive encouragement from many of our 
leaders in art, soon becoming an instructor in the Art Museum 
School. As his decoration was to go around the Venetian lion’s 
head set in the wall, he selected a Venetian scheme of decoration, 
illustrating the marriage of Venice to the Adriatic, and the com- 
mercial interests of the ancient Venetian state. While painting 
in the Library, Mr. Smith attracted the attention of the architect 
of the new Horticultural Hall in Philadelphia, and through him 
received a contract for decorating that building—undoubtedly one 
of the largest commissions ever given to an American artist. 
During the summer Mr. Smith will live in Dublin, N. H., and 
will there work up his preliminary studies for the Philadelphia de- 
sign, He will abandon his trip to Europe and Egypt in order to 
complete his task. 

Boston is to see a novel move taken next month, in the shape of 
a decided innovation in the line of writing for the stage. Plays 
shave been written to expound all sorts of theories, but this time a 
writer, who keeps her identity a secret for the present, has pre- 
pared a play especially to combat Ingersollism. According to her 
own statements, it is her ‘‘ mission in life’’ to attack Ingersoll, 
and she has selected the stage as the best medium for that work. 
Her play is entitled ‘‘ Mighty Millions,” and among those who are 
interested in it is William Ordway Partridge, the sculptor, who 
has stopped in his work on the equestrian statue of Grant to com- 
plete two life-size character figures taken from the play. It is ex- 
pected that these figures will be unveiled after the first perform- 
ance of the play at the Hollis Street Theatre, on August 26. 

Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard has been appointed by 
the Governor as Commissioner of the Massachusetts Nautical 
Training School, in association with Rear-Admiral Belknap and 
Robert E. Dixon. Prof. Hart is the author of ‘‘ The Formation 
of the Union” in the Epochs of American History series, and of 
‘* Practical Essays on American Government,” and is also the 
editor of several well-known historical works. It has been sug- 
gested in Cambridge that Fresh Pond, so called, a beautiful sheet 
of water, situated in the midst of a park about a mile from the 
home of James Russell Lowell, be called Lowell Pond.——Elias 
Howe, who died in Watertown last Saturday, was one of the oldest 
music-publishers of the country. In the beginning, fifty years 
ago, he peddled music-books through the rural districts, having 
borrowed the money necessary for the purchase of his small stock, 
and so acquired capital to start a permanent store. About 1850 
he retired, transferring his business to Oliver Ditson, The way 
he drifted into his occupation was odd. Gifted with a love for 
music, he would copy into blank-books all the music that he could 
borrow, and in that way gathered a large collection, which was 
often borrowed in turn from him. Somebody suggested that he 
could make money by having that collection published, and thus 
the ‘‘ Musicians’ Companion” came into existence in 1840, the 
publishers furnishing the copies only as fast as Mr. Howe could 
pay for them. The book had a big sale at that time. Of late 
years he had been very much interested in collecting violins, and at 
the time of his death had one of the best collections in the world. 
——More than 225 candidates have applied for admission to Rad- 
cliffe College, this fail. This is nearly double the number of last 
year, and serves to illustrate in one way the increasing fame of 
what was once the Annex of Harvard College. 

BOSTON, 9 July, 1895. CHARLES E, L, WINGATE. 
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Chicago Letter 


AT THE UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION, last week, Dr. Emil G, 
Hirsch was the principal speaker, his theme being the duties and 
achievements of American universities. He was followed by Pre- 
sident Harper, who spoke more specifically of one of these institu- 
tions, glancing hopefully at its future. During the four quarters 
of the year just closed, 1587 students have been registered in the 
University, and the teaching staff now numbers 164. The total 
number of degrees and certificates granted during the year was 
182, The degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred upon 
fifteen candidates, two of those receiving it last week being women. 
In explaining the requirements for admission to the University, 
Dr. Harper said:—*‘ It may be truly said that no institution re- 
quires a higher grade of training for admission than that which is 
required by the University of Chicago. * * * While it will 





continue to offer its own examinations, it will permit teachers in 
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schools which it has approved to furnish their own questions, and 
the examination papers written upon these questions the Univer- 
sity will read and estimate, just as it reads and estimates the 
papers prepared upon its own questions. * * * If the ques- 
tions of the teacher and the papers of the pupil are satisfactory, 
these examinations will be accepted by the University in lieu of its 
own examinations,”” Convocation day was memorable, also, be- 
cause of the laying of the corner-stone of the Haskell Oriental 
Museum, given to the University by Mrs. Elizabeth Haskell in 
memory of her husband. Dr. John H. Barrows delivered the 
oration, 

The Trustees of the Lewis Polytechnic Institute have appointed 
as its principal George Noble Carman of the Morgan Park Acad- 
emy. Mr. Carman made a commendable record as Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools in St. Paul and Minneapolis, and for 
three years has been Dean of the Academy at Morgan Park, 
which is a preparatory school for the University. In that post he 
will be succeeded by Prof. Charles Herbert Thurber of Colgate 
University, who will transfer to Chicago The School Review, of 
which he is editor. 

The Art Institute has already sent out notice of the annual ex- 
hibition of oil-paintings and sculpture by American artists, which 
will be open 22 Oct.—-8 Dec. The agents who will receive and 
ship exhibits are, in New York, W. S. Budworth & Son, 424 West 
Fifty-second Street; in Boston, J, Eastman Chase, 7 Hamilton 
Place; in Philadelphia, C. F. Haseltine, 1416 Chestnut Street ; and 
in Paris, Miss Sara Hallowell, 14 Rue Mayet. Entry blanks must 
be sent before Oct. 1 to W. M. R. French, Director of the Art 
Institute. But all exhibits must be approved by one of the 
following juries :—For New York, Will H. Low, J. Alden Weir 
and C, C, Curran; for Philadelphia, Peter Moran, Thomas P. 
Anshutz and C. C. Cooper; for Boston, Frank W. Benson, E. W. 
D. Hamilton and Edmund C. Tarbell; and for Chicago, C. L. 
Hutchinson, J. J. Glessner, James H. Dole, M. A. Ryerson and 
Robert A. Waller, together with an advisory committee of artists, 
consisting of Frederick W. Freer, Frank C. Peyraud and Alice 
Kellogg Tyler. Every effort is being made to secure a fine collec- 
tion, 

The Young Fortnightly, a club of South-side young women, has 
offered a prize for ‘‘the best painting in oil painted during the year 
by an artist having resided at least one year inChicago.”’ It amounts 
to $100, and will be awarded in December, at an exhibition to be held 
under the auspices of the Club. The jury of award will have five 
members—one selected by the Chicago Society of Artists, one by 
the Palette Club, one by the Cosmopolitan, and two by the Young 
Fortnightly. One of the latter shall be a member of the Club, and 
the other an art critic. The committee which has the matter in 
charge consists of Grace Gassette, Alice Keep Clark, Lillian Gil- 
lett and Frances Robinson. 

The old-time romance which Messrs. Stone & Kimball of 
this city are about to publish reads strangely to us moderns, to 
whom love is an incident rather than an occupation, diverting, per- 
haps, but not absorbing. To Mr. James Hackman, sometime 
captain of the guards and later minister of the Gospel, it was any- 
thing but an amusement. To him it was a consuming flame, 
deadly to every other. element of his nature, sombre even in its 
brightest moments, and at the worst uncompromising and tragic. 
The letters he writes to Miss Reay are ardent with the ardor of 
the last century; he throws everything to the winds, even honor 
itself, though he professes an exaggerated allegiance to that virtue. 
And the tragedy which winds up the simple little taleis the legitimate 
result of such emotion as his. The story is simple in the sense of 
being uneventful, the entire drama being enacted in emotion 
rather than action. The letters have an agreeable eighteenth- 
century flavor about them; yet there are fewliterary flourishes and 
affectations. They have every appearance of being the real 
thing, speaking straight from the heart with the fine simplicity of 
sincerity. It is for this reason chiefly, as a ‘‘human document,”’ 
that they are interesting. Many a trained writer could construct 
better love-letters, but no one could make them more convincing, 
no one could make one believe as readily in the tragedy that fol- 
lowed them. The book is edited by Gilbert Burgess, and called 

‘* The Love-Letters of Mr. H. and Miss R.” It was first pub- 
lished in 1779, when the public was interested in the execution of 
the Rev. Mr. Hackman for the murder of Martha Reay. In that 
edition there were many errors, which were afterwards corrected 
by Sir Herbert Croft. But in editing the letters, Sir Herbert took 
occasion to include much extraneous matter referring to Chatter- 
ton’s life and death, This the present editor has carefully sifted 
out, though he prints it as an appendix to the volume. Croft’s 
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book, which was entitled ‘‘ Love and Madness,” ran through 
many editions, the ninth being dedicated to Samuel Johnson. 
Boswell saw the execution:at Tyburn, and describes a violent dis- 
cussion about the affair between Johnson and Beauclerk, But to us 
the case seems more far-away and foreign than the loves of Paris 
and Helen, or of Benedick and Beatrice. 

The death of Mrs. O'Leary, which the papers chronicled last 
week, removes to the region of romance a distinguished figure in 
our civic history. Soldiers and statesmen may die and be for- 
gotten, but this name is inseparably associated with the fortunes 
of the city which was destroyed in a single night. Wherever the 
story of Chicago is told, it will be remembered that it was Mrs. 
O'Leary’s cow that kicked over the lamp that started the great fire 
of 1871. Mrs. O'Leary felt so strong a sense of responsibility for 
the tragedy, that she could never be prevailed upon to talk about it. 
She was a self-respecting woman, and dime-museums offered her 
fortunes in vain, Her scorn of them was only equalled by her 
scorn of reporters, all intercourse with whom she steadfastly re- 
fused. And even after her death her children were true to the 
lessons she had taught them, asserting in the face of known facts 
that she only came over from Ireland a few years ago. Which one 
among the enlightened would persistently reject fame thus offered 
on a silver salver ? 


CHICAGO, 9 July, 1895. Lucy MONROE, 





The Tennyson Beacon 
SINCE ACKNOWLEDGMENT was made in Zhe Critic of June 
29, the following additions have been made to America’s con- 
tribution to the fund for the erection of the Tennyson monu- 
ment on the Isle of Wight. 


The Neighborly Club, New Windsor on rn ee & $3.61 
K., Fort Wingate, New Mexico 2,00 
5.61 


Previously acknowledged, $1151.90. Total, $1157.51. 


The Lounger 


‘* THE PRICE PAID to Mrs. Humphry Ward by Messrs, Smith 
& Elder for ‘ The Story of Bessie Costrell,’”’ says The Atheneum, 
‘*is well over a thousand pounds. The work has been largely 
subscribed, as it needed to be under such circumstances,’’ That 
is, let us say for convenience, $5000 for the English book rights. 
For the American book rights $5000 was probably paid, and for 
the English and American serial rights, some $5000 more, I 
dare say there was something worth while from Canada and Aus- 
tralia; but even if there was not, $15,000 is a ‘‘ tidy” sum for a 
story of not more than 25,000 words. Sixty cents a word beats 
the record. Where are Mr. Kipling and Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
now ? 





* * * 


IN HER ARTICLE on ‘‘ The Myth of the Four Hundred,”’ in the 
July Cosmopolitan, Mrs. Burton Harrison tells of an American 
calling upon a lady in London and finding her seated in a. big 
chair by the window, engaged in some sort of needlework. A 
young man came in and paid his respects, as it was her day at 
home, and then bowed himself out. Three years later, the American 
was again in London, and again he called upon the lady. It was 
her day at home, and there she sat in the same chair by the same 
window with the same needlework, or some very like it, in her 
hand, and, more remarkable still, the same young man called and 
made the same remarks he had made three years before. Mrs. 
Harrison tells this anecdote to show how unchanged things are in 
England, and how you are pretty sure to find people just about as 
you left them, The illustration is a good one, but I can match it 
with a better one over here. 

* * 

I HAVE THE PLEASURE of knowing a family in Philadelphia, 
who have lived in the same house for forty years. As the children 
of this family grew up, they developed a musical talent inherited 
from four or five generations of men learned in the law, as well 
as skilled with the bow. Every Sunday between twelve and one 
o'clock, it was the custom of the father and the sons to play classic 
music, the father being first violin, one son viola, one second violin, 
the other violoncello. They played well, and, as I lived nearer 
Philadelphia in those days than I do to-day, I often dropped in at 
these rehearsals, as they called them. Five years ago I was in 
Philadelphia on a Sunday. I had not seen my old friends in fif- 
teen years, but I was sure they were living at the old place. I 
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walked around to the house, and, as I mounted the marble steps, 
I heard sounds of music, Could it be possible that a ‘* rehearsal “ 
was going on? Yes, sure enough. There sat the father, his hair 


snow-white, with his violin tucked under his chin, and the three ~ 


‘* boys,”’—fathers themselves—all playing away as they had been 
doing since they were children. To be sure, they were married 
men and did not live at home, but they met every Sunday morning 
at their father’s for the usuzl music. 1 expect to run on to Phila- 
delphia again before long, and, though it has been at least five 
years since I was at my old friend's house, I expect to hear the 
music on Sunday morning, for I shall time my visit so as to in- 
clude a Sunday. 
* * * 

Mr. RICHARD BURTON writes to me from Hartford as follows: 
—‘‘ A press dispatch went out from this city in regard to Mrs. 
Stowe's 84th birthday, which you very naturally copied the gist of 
on June 22. Allow me to say, however, in the interests of truth, 
and as an illustration of enterprising American journalism, that of 
the alleged 500 messages and telegrams received by the Hartford 
authoress, a dozen or more of them represented to be from Mr, 
Warner, Mr. Clemens, Mr. Howells and other prominent literary 
folk, not a single one had a basis in fact. 1 was at the Stowe’s 
house shortly after the departure of the reporter (or msreporter) 
in whose teeming brain the details originated, and so learned the 
real state of affairs. Mrs. Stowe was most pleasantly remem- 
bered by the school-children of the city, who sent her flowers, and 
by her friends and neighbors; but as for the out-of-town deluge 
of congratulations—a ‘‘fake,"’ only that and nothing more. Verily, 
one must school oneself into a #7 admirar7 mood before much.of 
modern journalism, The family was rather disturbed by the 
published reports and will be glad of a correction in print. Let 
me add an odd thing zx re Mrs. Stowe’'s age. In ‘ Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia of American Biography’ and other like books you wili 
find her birth-year given as 1812, making her eighty-three this 
June, whereas, as you are aware, she is eighty-four. It is not sur- 
prising that the mistake arose, for in the family Bible record the 
entry of birth is made June 14, 1812, It was not until one of Mrs. 
Stowe’s brothers detected what he knew to be an error that the 
immediate family learned the truth,” 


* * * 


IN. MY NOTICE, on June 29, of the ‘‘ Japanese Sword-Song,” 
Miss Hunter’s fine poem in the June Af/anzic, the types showed a 
perverse capacity for Malaprop blundering, not to be surpassed by 
any allegory on the banks of the Nile or elsewhere, In the sen- 
tence which, as written, referred to ‘‘the belief prevailing in Japan 
that some swords possess sentient powers, gained by being an- 
nealed in human blood,” the ‘‘ swords” were in print converted 
into ‘‘minds”’! To repair this blunder and show how vividly this 
belief and the martial ‘‘ spirit of the race’’ were expressed, some 
portion.of the poem may properly be cited :— 

** (Tush, listen—my soul, my sword !) 

Not molten with toil of days 

Was the steel of your fashioning, 
But with labor of strenuous years, 

And the steel was a living thing. 
Through your eager, thirsting veins 

The red drops hissing ran, 
Pure blood of a fiery soul, 

Proud spirit of a Man. 

(His life for life of my lord.) 


‘* (Hush, listen—my soul, my sword !) 

You writhe in my grasp, my Own— 

He is near, the Fox we snare ! 
You lift your quivering length, 

One moment -—one chance — if he dare ! 
The blood that is in you gleams 

Wicked red with flashes of light-—— 
Now Sword, my Soul, cleave clean ! 

Revenge is new life, new sight ! 

(His life for life of my lord.) ” 
* * * 


I WONDER IF THERE was ever a time when the money 
value of everything was so much regarded as it is to-day, or a 
people that thought so much of it as°we Americans do. The 
English have been called a nation of shopkeepers, but you do not 
find the price of everything coupled with every mention of it in 
the English as you do in the American papers, One never sees a 
simple announcement of the fact that Mr. Smith proposes build- 
ing a house somewhere ; it is always a ‘‘ million-dollar house” or 
a ‘* $50,000 cottage.” This not merely in the building-trade 
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journals, but in the news columns or ‘‘ society’ department of 
the general newspaper. It will be but a little while before our 
** society ” news will be dressed up in this fashion :— 

‘* Mr. Jones, the Chicago multi-millionaire, was married yester- 
day, at high noon, to Miss Johnson, the noted New York heiress. 
It is understood that the Rev. Dr. Brown, who officiated, received a 
$5000 fee; each of the ushers wore a $250 pin, the gift of the bride- 
groom, whose farewell bachelor-dinner is said to have cost him a 
small fortune. After the reception which followed the ceremony, 
the happy pair, having embraced the happy parents, took the 3 
P. M, train for Washington and the South, where they will prob- 
ably pay a visit at the $1,000,000 country seat recently opened by 
the bride’s cousin in Kentucky. Mr. Jones’s $250,000 steam- 
yacht has been put in commission for the summe:, and a trip to 
Norway is among the probabilities, before the owner returns to the 
management of his enormous business. The union of the Jones 
and Johnson families effected yesterday is, from a monetary point 
of view, one of the most notable that have occurred this season.” 

* * * 


I HAVE SAID it will not be long before this will be the regular 
formula for notices of the weddings of the rich; but it is practi- 
cally the formula to-day. The readers of a New York daily of 
the highest standing were informed, on the occasion of a recent 
wedding, that ‘‘the bride’s trousseau is said to have cost $40, 
000,”’ that ‘‘ a conservative estimate”’ of the value of the presents 
she received was $700,000, and that ‘‘ the wedding probably cost 
about $1,000,000," . Apropos of this same wedding, the pastor 
of a Presbyterian church in this city has been forced to ask the 
press to cease circulating ridiculously exaggerated statements re- 
garding his wealth—statements that tend, as he truly declares, 
to bring religion itself into disrepute. When Gen, Sherman died, 
one of his eulogists remarked that at his fireside speculations were 
never heard as to the wealth of this, that or the other millionaire. 
It was a compliment that could not be paid to many. But then, 
Sherman was a soldier, not a saddler. 





University Extension 

{From an Interview with Prof. Richard G. Moulton, in 7he Avening Post) 

‘* WHAT courses are most in demand?” 

** Anthropology and literature are the subjects most called for, 
then come history and economics, then science. The popularity 
of ‘anthropology is largely due to the success of the present lec- 
turer, Prof. Frederick Starr. Of my own courses, the one on 
Shakespeare is the favorite, then comes a new course on ‘ Stories 
as a Mode of Thinking.’ A course on the literary study of the 
Bible is frequently called for, and I go to Philadelphia next week 
to give a course on the Greek drama.” 

‘* Is the Extension movement gaining in the West ?” 

‘* Very rapidly, This year three large State conferences were 
held, at South Bend, Ind., Joliet, Ill., and Clinton, Ia. People 
came in shoals from a! parts of the State. There are fifteen men 
at the University of Chicago who spend a great part of their time 
giving Extension courses, and others are called upon for occa- 
sional service, 1am sure that University Extension has a great 
field here, although it is slightly different from that in England. 
There the movement has been most successful among the laboring 
classes; here it appeals to middle-class people. But they need 
awakening and guidance as much as anyone else, The results of 

‘the work so far have been most gratifying. Time and again we 
have had reports from librarians in cities where courses were given 
who say that the character of the reading has been permanently 
improved. There is no denying that there is a field for University 
Extension here, and those who are in a position to know say that 
oe iy will be even more productive than it has been in Eng- 
and.” 

Prof. Moulton lectures in Philadelphia the second week in July, 
then sails for London, where he will remain until September. 


Copyright Absurdities 


[The New York Tribune) 

WASHINGTON, July 8.—On the morning of July 4, the Post 
of this city and other newspapers in various sections of the coun- 
try published a facsimile of the Declaration of Independence, 
some of the newspapers going to the trouble and expense of 
copyrighting the venerable and historical document. That the 

ration should be copyrighted 119 years after its promulga- 
tion, and in the face of the fact that it has been frequently repro- 
duced in all its original accuracy, excited a great deal of surprise, 
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and Librarian Spofford was called upon for an explanation. What. 
he said will be of general interest to persons who have to do with 
the publication and copyrighting of books and documents. 

‘*It is one thing to copyright something,” said Mr. Spofford, 
‘*and another thing entirely to have that copyright sustained. 
Under the law I am compelled to record a copyright for anything 
that is brought to me. I cannot act in a judicial capacity and de- 
termine whether a person who seeks a copyr‘ght is the author or 
is entitled by priority to secure the privilege he asks. I remem- 
ber once that Mark Twain came to me and complained, in his- 
drawling, waggish way, that a number of his early contributions 
to Western papers had not only been published without his 
knowledge or consent, but had actually been copyrighted by the 
literary pirates. ‘Sam’ Jones’s sermons used to be taken in 
shorthand by unprincipled people, and then copyrighted and pub-- 
lished, the real author, of course, not receiving a cent in the way 
of profits. The same scheme was tried successfully with Inger- 
so!l, but now he copyrights his lectures before he delivers them. 
So you see that an amendment to the Copyright law is sadly 
needed, In this case of the Declaration of Independence it is 
absurd to think that the copyright would hold for a minute if a 
test case was made in the courts. The document is everybody's 
property. There can be no question about that. Still, if you 
brought me the Constitution of the United States 1 would have to 
record its copyright if you paid me the legal fee. The Bible has 
been brought here for copyright any number of times, and every 
time the request is granted. As for the protection which such a 
copyright would grant—well, that is a question which some court 
would have to settle.”’ 





Sir Henry Irving 
{From The Sketch) 

I UNDERSTAND that Sir Henry Irving’s professional colleagues 
intend to present him with a valuable piece of plate and an address, 
to celebrate the distinction which he has received from the Queen. 
Such a tribute from the English sath OBS 
players is only fitting after the ile 
remarkable letter to Sir Henry 
from the Comédie Francaise. 
By the way, there is no such 
person as Sir Henry Broderibb, 
for Mr. Irving changed his name 
by formal process of law years 





ago. 
A new terror is in store for 
‘* celebrities,” ‘‘persons of 


note” and ‘‘ distinguished peo- 
ple’’ generally. A human de- 
mon resident in lowa has com- 
piled a book called ‘‘ Unknown 
Facts about Well-Known Peo- 
ple,” which he has considerately 
provided as a handbook for , 
autograph-collectors, The pre- °; 
cocious children who are always 
bothering Sir Henry Irving, or 
John Burns, or Lord Rosebery, 
for autographs, will hencefor- ~ 
ward have no difficulty in in- .4 
flicting the maximum amount of *;; 
torture upon the maximum 
number of helpless victims. 
Their guide, philosopher and 
friend, whose name is Moore- 3, 

head, gives the address of everybody of any importance, the 
salient features of each particular celebrity’s life and works, 
the names and addresses of friends and relatives of :‘‘ dead 
lions '’ who might be disposed to supply autographs, facsimiles of 
hundreds of autograph letters, and finally, for the purpose of 
effecting ‘‘exchanges,”’ the names and addresses of all available 
autograph-collectors. Surely, this patient enemy of the great in all 
branches of the world’s work deserves the subtlest torments that 
even Dante imagined. 





The COMEDIE FRANCAISE will produce during the coming sea- 


son.a new comedy by Henri Meilhac, and ‘‘ La Route de Thébes,’” 


the play which Alexandre Dumas announced more than three years 
ago. A volume of short stories by Dumas, illustrated by Myr- 
bach, is also announced. 
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Trilbyana 


AT THE Mercantile Library, New York, it was found neces- 
sary, at the time when “ Trilby” was in greatest demand, to 
circulate a hundred copies of the book; at the beginning of 
June the number in circulation was seventy. Mr. 
Wingate wrote to Zhe Critic from Boston, last 
month, that there were six copies of the book in the 
main building of the Public Library, and one in each 
of its branches, but that this supply was inadequate, 
72 demands for the book having come from the 
branch libraries in a single day. And Mr. Hild 
writes to us from Chicago that the Public Library 
of that city has 26 copies, but that they do not be- 
gin to supply the demand. “I believe we could 
use 260 and never find a copy on the shelves. 
Every one of our 54,000 card-holders seems deter- 
mined to read the book.” 

We reproduce herewith the preface to “ Trilby- 
ana,” published last month by The Critic Co., and 
also the photograph of Mr. Du Maurier’s house, 
which is one of the full-page illustrations of that 
pamphlet, the other being a portrait of the’author. 

It is many a year since a book has attained the 
popularity of Mr. du Maurier's second novel, * Trit- 
by” ( printed as a serial in Harper's Monthly, from 
January to August, inclusive, and then issued in 
book-form, on Saturday, 8 September, 1894). Sev- 
eral others have sold as well—some even better ; 
but neither “ Looking Backward” nor *\Ben Hur” 
(to name but these two) has captivated the public in the same 
manner or in the same degree as this romance, this fairy tale 
of the three British artists, the blanchisseuse who posed for 
“ the altogether,’ the Parisian masters of painting, and the 
trans-Rhenish masters of music, in the Latin Quarter of the 
early fifties. It is a story written out of the author's very 
heart, and it finds its way straight to the hearts of his read- 
ers. This is the secret of tts unique success. ts charm is 
emotional rather than intellectual. With all its art, it im- 
presses one as essentially ingenuous. Itis a book to be loved, 
not merely to be liked or admired. 

On 16 June, 1894, The Critic printed, with comment, a 
letter in which Mr. Whistler protested to the editor of an Eng- 
lish newspaper against the libellous likeness of himself to be 
found in the character of Joe Sibley, one of the minor person- 
ages in the story of “Trilby."" In the fall there were so many 
Sporadic calls for this number of the paper as soon to exhaust 
the supply carried over from the summer. There seemed 
to be a general desire on the part of our readers to bind 
up the Whistler letters, etc., with the text and pictures of 
“ Trilby” as printed in Harper's Monthly, the American art- 
ist’'s protest having led to a slight revision of the story before its 
appearance in book.form. The hint was acted upon; and two 
pages of “ Trilbyana” were printed in The Critic of Nov. 17. 

Though an extra edition was struck off, the call for this 
number has at last exhausted the supply ; and the present 
pamphlet, containing among its many items of interest a majority 
of those that have found a place in the columns of The Critic, 
may fairly claim to be issued in response to a popucar call.” 





Yale Culture 


To tHe Epirors or THE Critic :— 

Why should you invite controversy, most futile of temporal in- 
Ventions, by suffering the reviewer of ‘‘ Four American Universi- 
ties” to air the mouldy opinion that Yale scholarship is ‘‘ refract- 
Ory to the softer intellectual graces ?”’ Any refined man or woman 
who has conversed with a typical Yale scholar must know the 
shallowness of such disparagement: nobody could allow it who 

_ May possibly have dined at the late Prof. Thacher’s, or listened for 
two minutes to Dr. Noah Porter; or talked, en fassant, with 
_ Prof. Whitney on a quiet pavement: and these are but few names 





* New York: The Critic Co. Edition de luxe, $1. Regular edition, 25 cts. 
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of many, that stand for centres of Yale influence, whence of fool- 
ish ‘‘ torrents,”’ but broad and generous streams of intellectual 
grace, have flowed full and free. There are plenty of living men 
at Yale, no less gracious and influential; and as for that certain 
‘‘hardness of texture, * * * certain chilliness and glitter, 





Mr, pu Maurier’s Houser on Hampstead Heatu 


which one associates involuntarily with certain theological schools 
and tendencies,”’ [ know of no hardness at Yale save the hardness 
of power—as of the hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces: 
both figuratively, by the spirit, and literally, as a ‘* Blake stone- 
crusher,”’ 

I care not a fig for the abstract designation, ‘‘ university ”’ ; 
though, in fact, Yale nowadays lives a true university life, just as 
virtually as the Sorbonne or Gittingen. For me the name Yale is 
wide enough to cover seas and continents: my merely casual ac- 
quaintance and associations at Yale once included elect minds of 
every most potent country: besides all regions of the United 
States, there might be mention of Britain, Germany, Russia, 
France, Italy, Austria, Japan, India, China—wi,thout adding the 
remoteness of Trinidad, Honolulu, Chili and “he Isle of Man. 
In a word: For one who is perfectly assured that Yale men of cul- 
ture tingle with grace to the very rim of their ears, to be told, in 
crude rhetoric, that Yale culture is ‘‘hard’’ and ‘‘refractory,’” 
makes my fingers itch to give that misinformed reviewer a good 
piece of mind; through the pen of an unready writer though it be. 

COLIER ERRANT. 

NAYLOR, LOWNDES COUNTY, Georgia, 14 June, 1895. 


The Fine Arts 
The Heine Fountain in New York 

THE FINAL MODEL of the proposed Heine Monument, offered 
to the Board of Park Commissioners by the German societies of 
this city, has been completed by the sculptor, Ernst Herter of 
Berlin, It isin the form of a fountain, The great question to be 
decided by the Park Board is, whether it can comply with the con- 
dition accompanying the offer of the gift—vz., that it be placed 
at the main entrance to Central Park at Fifty-ninth Street and 
Fifth Avenue—the most attractive and important site in the city, 
and one which it would be well to preserve religiously for some 
great national monument, or even a local one, which is certain to 
appear in due time to complete the growing beauty of the spot. 
Heine was undoubtedly a great poet, and a monument to his 
memory in the country of tolerance is undoubtedly meet and fit- 
ting; but we cannot see the necessity of placing it in the most 
conspicuous and most desirable spot in the city. If a poet is to 
occupy the place of the circular flower-bed on the Plaza, why not 
put Shakespeare there, or Longfellow, or Lowell? Moreover, in 
the pictures of the Fountain received in this country, we fail to see 
great beauty of line or originality of conception, though some of 
the details are rather effective. We hope that the Park Board will 
resolve to keep the required location for a more national purpose, 
and that the German societies will withdraw their condition, and 
be satisfied with another place for the Heine Fountain. 
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A Painter of Famous [len 
Reminiscences of a Portrait Painter. By George P. A, Healy. . A, 
' C. McClurg & Co. 

Mr. HEALY'S FIRST SITTER was a butcher, who agreed to 
takea good sum off the family bill for the pleasure of being 
painted by his debtor's son. His second sitter was Mrs. Harrison 
Gray Otis, then ‘‘ the queen of fashion in Boston.’ After -paint- 
ing Mrs. Otis, Mr. Healy painted no more butchers. His lines 
were Cast in pleasanter places. With Mrs. Otis’s introduction, he 
received a number of orders to paint the rich and great, and, as 
he grew older, he made a specialty of painting crowned heads and 
celebrities generally. He married an English girl on his prospects, 
and took her with him to Paris. They lived in two rooms, and 
roasted goose for their humble dinner in the studio. Lewis Cass 
was then United States Minister to France, and Louis Philippe was 
King. Mr, Cass played the réle of fairy: godfather to the young 


~ 


Copyright, 1804, by A, C. McClurg & Co. 
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American painter, and gave him an order for a portrait of Mrs, 
Cass, which took a third medal at the Salon of 1840, Louis 
Philippe, also, became one of the young man’s patrons, and not 
only had his own portrait painted by him, but gave him orders to 
paint a number of distinguished Americans for his own galleries. 

Among Mr. Healy’s sitters were Abraham Lincoln, Gen, Grant, 
Gen. Sherman, the Queen of Roumania, Pius IX., Andrew Jack- 
son, Henry Clay, John Quincy Adams, Daniel Webster, Guizot, 
Thiers, Bismarck, Gambetta, Liszt and Longfellow, The poet's 
portrait is reproduced here from the book, The original is now 
in the possession of Miss Longfellow, at Cambridge, Mass. The 
portrait of Liszt, which was painted for Longfellow, is also at 
Craigie House. Mr, Healy painted Andrew Jackson only a few 
days before his decease, and was one of the group around his 
deathbed. Of this last scene he says :— 

‘«'Ten or twelve persons were alreatly in the room, and all were weep- 
ing. TheGeneral was propped up in bed, his head sustained by his great 
friend, Major Lewis. Mrs. Jackson was kneeling by the bedside, holding 
his hand; on the other side of the bed the faithful negroservant stood. The 
General seemed unconscious, but suddenly he rallied and iooked about 
him. Ife said very distinctly, ‘Why do you weep for me? Iamin the 
hands of the Lord, who is about to release ~e, You should rejoice.that 
my sufferings are at an end.’ These were last words,” 

Pope Pius IX. was an interesting sitter, and of him Mr, Healy 
says:—‘' Pius IX. has been dead now many a year. I like to 
shink of the few short sitttings he gave me in his cheerful library; 
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I like to remember his quiet, pleasant talk, his rather Italian- 
sounding French, his judgments of men and things, One day, 
speaking of a monk who had left the church and married, he ob- 
served, not without malice :—‘ He has taken his punishment into 
his own hands.’.”’ 

Reproductions from a number of Mr. Healy’s portraits illustrate 
this volume. They are not remarkable, either as works of art or 
as characteristic likenesses, but the book is not offered to the 
public on their merits. It stands on its own bottom, and firmly, 
for it is most readable and abounds in entertaining anecdotes, 





‘¢ The Quest of the Holy Grail ’’ 

Mr, Epwin A. ABBEY’S mural paintings for the Boston Public 
Library illustrating the Quest of the Holy Grail, which were recent- 
ly described in 7he Critic, have been reproduced in a series of 
half-tone plates, carefully worked over by hand. The plates are 
large enough to give a good idea of the effect and spirit of the 
originals, and to reproduce much of the curious detail with which 
Mr. Abbey has enriched his compositions, The accompanying 
letter-press gives a short but sufficient account of the legend as far 
as Mr. Abbey’s series has advanced—vz., to Galahad's First 
Coming to the Castle of the Grail, when the worldly teaching of 
Gurnemanz keeps him from asking the question that is to break 
the spell under which lie Amfortas and his court. Galahad’s 
second visit to the castle, after many wanderings, will be treated 
by the artist in the portion of his work still to be completed. 
The explanatory text is preceded by a brief study of the origin and 
growth of the legend in England and on the Continent, and of the 
society that produced it. The whole makes an oblong book with 
an illuminated cover in black, white and red. (New York: R. 
H. Russell & Son.) 





Art Notes 

THE MAY Porffolio consists of monograph on ‘‘ Japanese 
Wood-Engravings,”’ by Dr, William Anderson, largely drawn, 
both text and illustrations, from the author’s work, ‘* The Pic- 
torial Arts of Japan.” Several of the illustrations are in colors 
after prints of drawings by Harunobu, Outamaro and other well- 
known artists. The number furnishes a reliable account of the 
origin and progress of wood-engraving and block-printing in Japan. 
Mr. Claude Phillips writes with enthusiasm, tempered with judg- 
ment, of Antoine Watteau as the greatest painter of the eighteenth 
century, in the June number. Among the many illustrations, 
the most important are reproductions of chalk-drawings now 
in the British Museum, and a photogravure of the version of the 
‘*Embarquement pour Cythére,’”” now in the Royal Palace at 
Berlin. Among the other illustrations are examples of Watteau’s 
work as a decorator, the well-known ‘‘Finette” of the La Caze 
collection in the Louvre, and the portrait of Watteau by himself, 
after Boucher’s engraving. 


—We have received a ‘‘ Descriptive Catalogue of Some Posters, 
Chiefly American, in the Collection of Charles Knowles Bolton,”’ 
followed by a bibliography of books and articles on artistic posters. 
Mr, Bolton’s collection contains many examples of Mr. Beardsley's 
work, of Mr, Louis J. Rhead’s, Mr. Will H. Bradley’s and Mr. 
Edward Penfield’s. Some of the most noted French artists in this 
line are also represented. 


Notes 


AN INDEX to the volume of Zhe Critic for Jan,—June 1895 
(Vol. XXIII, of the new series, Vol. XXVI. of the old) accompa- 
nies this issue of the paper. It is unusually full and detailed. 
The last page of the corresponding volume last year was numbered 
450; this year it is 488. During the first six months of 1894, the 
number of books noticed in Zhe Critic was 817; this year it is 
936. 

—‘*'Kafir Stories,”” by William Charles Scully, will be issued 
shortly in Holt’s Buckram Series. They are said to picture savage 
ways and savage thoughts with the accuracy of a photograph and 
the feeling of an artist. ‘‘Some of them are terrible, only one 
of them humorous, but that very humorous, and all are power- 
ful.” 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish to-day ‘‘New Studies in 
Literature,” by Edward Dowden, dealing with the poetry of 
George Meredith, Robert Bridges and John Donne; Goethe, 
Coleridge, Edmond Scherer, Literary Criticism in France, and the 
Teaching of English Literature: They will add to the Riverside 
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Paper Series Dr. Holmes’s ‘‘ Hundred Days in Europe,” and 
‘* The Chosen Valley,” by Mary Hallock Foote. 


—The popular moral standards for men and women are dis- 
cussed in George Paston’s new novel, ‘‘ A Study in Prejudices,” 
announced by D. Appleton & Co. The same house will publish 
‘« In the Year of Jubilee,” by Guy Boothby. 

—P. Blakiston, Son & Co. of Philad-’phia have undertaken to 
solve the problem of retail discounts .d underselling in the book- 
trade by establishing the rule that their books shall be sold only 
at the advertised prices. On July 1 they reduced the catalogue 
prices of their publications—some 250 titles—to prices approxi- 
mating those prevailing under the discount method, equalizing 
this reduction by a rearrangement of their trade discounts. The 
experiment is well worth watching. 


—D, C. Heath & Co. will add to their Modern Language 
Series ‘‘ Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon,” edited, with intro- 


duction and notes, by Prof. B. W. Wells of the University of the 
South. 


—The report for the season 1894-5, of Mr. Henry M. Leipziger, 
Superintendent of the Free Lectures to the people, given during 
the last six years under the auspices of the Board of Education, 
shows that during the season just passed 560 lectures wete given 
at sixteen different places, the attendance being 224,118, an in- 
crease over last year of nearly 54,000, Of the lectures given, 340 
were illustrated by stereopticon views, fifty-one were accompanied 
by experiments and twenty by means of specimens. The subjects 
treated were physiology and hygiene, natural science, etc., travel, 
American history and civics, general history, art, literature, etc., 
and the World’s Fair. The lecturers were selected in nearly every 
case for their knowledge in their respective fields, The chain of 
lecture-halls available for the purpose (including the Hebrew In- 
stitute, Cooper Union, the American Museum of Natural History 
and other institutions, as well as grammar and primary schools) 
now covers the territory from the Battery to Fordham, In view of 
the marvellous growth of the popularity of these’ lectures (in 1889 
the attendance was only 22,149), Mr. Leipziger proposes to add 
three halls to the sixteen in use during the season just past. 


—‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda"’ will be produced at the Lyceum 
in August, with Mr. Sothern in the title réle. The play is in a pro- 
logue and four acts, the prologue antedating the play by 160 years. 

—Mr. Charles Upson Clarke has carried off the two highest 
sophomore prizes at Yale this year—the Betts prize for English 
composition ($60) and the first Robinson prize for excellence in 
Latin ($50). Hehas thus borne out the premise given in his fresh- 
man year, when he easily led his class of 300. This promising 
young man is the son of Mr. Charles Upson Clark of Zhe Even- 


ing Post and of Kate Upson Clark, the well-known journalist and 
editor of Romance. 


—lIn her Life of Blaine, Gail Hamilton says in the course of her 
chapter on the Fry-Blaine-Conkling incident :—‘‘ Unhappily, Mr. 
Conkling had also a private grievance. Ata dinner party given by 
the Hon. Henry C, Deming of Hartford, the conversation glanced 
from the Utica of Mr. Conkling’s home to a newspaper which had 
been published for a little while by Mr. Deming and his friend, 
Park Benjamin, and which bore for its motto the lines :-— 

‘No pent-up Utica contracts our powers 
But the whole boundless Continent is ours.’ 

A question arose as to their authorship, and the whole company 
Byy contributed answers. An impression prevailed that it was 

tlow. Mr. Conkling offered to bet a basket of champagne that 
it was from Addison’s ‘Cato.’ Mr. Blaine warned him not to 
make the bet, because he knew the authorship, and that the lines 
were not from Addison’s ‘ Cato.’ Mr. Conkling was so sure that 
he persisted in the bet. The lines are by Jonathan M. Sewelt, in 
an ‘Epilogue to Cato,’ written for the Bow Street Theatre in 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. Mr. Conkling sent the basket of 
champagne, but took his discomfiture so much to heart as to in- 
Sinuate that Mr. Blaine had been reading up for it, and when Mr. 
Blaine made a feast and invited all the company to drink the 

_ champagne, Mr. Conkling did not attend.” 

—Julius Zupitza, the German philologist, died in Berlin on July 
5. He was born in 1844. 

— The Standard, Chicago's well-known Baptist weekly, is pub- 
lishing a series of articles on ‘‘ The Universality of Shakespeare,” 


"Over the signature of President A. H. Strong, LL. D., of Roches- 


Theological Seminary. With the current month 7he Standard 











is changed its form to one more in keeping with modern ideas of 
urnalism. 
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—The first number of Jn/formation, a weekly ‘'cyclopedia of 
current events,” was published on July 6. Theaim of the paper 
is to cover every phase of current life, thought and research, giv- 
ing in small paragraphs the essence of each theme, with all the 
latest and best information obtainable. The paper is conducted 
by Mr. J, M. Stoddart, with the efficient aid of Mr. Harry C. 
Walsh, and pubiished in this city by the Transatlantic Pub. Co. 
A novel feature of the new periodical is the alphabetical arrange- 
ment of its contents. The first number presents a much more 
favorable appearance than first numbers are apt to do. 


—Among the contents of the July Mew Review, we note a 
picaresque short story, '‘ The King’s Treasure,” by H. B. Mar- 
riott Watson, which we prefer to any of the same author's tales in 
‘* At the First Corner"; anda study of ‘* The Picaresque Novel,” 
by James Fitzmaurice Kelly, The English Tilustrated Maga- 
sine brings a sketch of Mr. C. H. Wilson, M. P,,.of the Wilson 
line and Hull; and likewise a categorical statement, by an anony- 
mous writer, of how small a man Bismarck really is——Among 
the contributors to Chapman's Magazine of Fiction are Bret 
Harte, Mrs, Andrew Dean, S, R. Crockett, W. L. Aiden, Edith 
A. Harnett, E. W. Hornung, Joseph Strange and Violet Hunt. 
——tThe ‘‘star”’ article of Zhe Land of Sunshine is *‘ Memories 
of ‘ Our Italy,’”’ by Mrs. Custer. The magazine has a brightand 
cheerful look, and gives the impression that it has come to stay, 

—Anna Katharine Green (Mrs. Rohlfs) writes to us to state 
that the identity of the plot of her ‘* Doctor Izard"’ with that of 
an unnamed other recent storv is purely accidental, She adds 
that the story is all her own, except the incident in the closing 
chapter, which is the key to the mystery, and is based on an actual 
occurrence, reported in the press some: years ago, and evidently 
used by the other author in.a similar manner. 


—Union College conferred the. following honorary degrees at 
its recent commencement :—Ph. D,: Profs; William McDonald of 
Bowdoin, Charles F. Richardson of Dartmouth and Benjamin H. 
Ripton, Dean of Union College. LL. D,: Profs: Henry Parks 
Wright, Dean of Yale; George H. Palmer of Harvard, John Has- 
kell Hewitt of Williams, Anson Morse of Amherst, William Gard- 
ner Hale of the University of Chicago, and John Randolph Tucker 
of Washington and Lee. An honorary degree'of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred, also, on Alice Freeman Palmer, formerly President 
of Wellesley and recently Dean of Graduate Women in the 
University of Chicago, 


—The American Society in London gave a banquet at the Hol- 
born Restaurant on July 4, the Hon. Wayne McVeagh, the Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Italy, presiding. Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner toasted the Queen, He compared the Americans 
celebrating the Fourth of July in England to the Israelites, 
after they had settled in the Holy Land, returning to 
Memphis to celebrate the Exodus. President Seth Low of Colum- 
bia College, in toasting President Cleveland, said he rejoiced that 
the toast was so closely associated with that to the Queen, who had 
always been a steadfast friend to the- United States, Both nations, 
he declared, were following their mission of civilizing the world. 
Ambassador MacVeagh, in proposing ‘‘ The Day We Celebrate,"’ 
made a humorous speech, According to the 7yzbune's correspon- 
dent, I. N. F., ‘‘ Mr, MacVeagh was patriotic enough to satisfy 
the most exacting American, but he did not allow the eagle to 
scream, although the Bird of Freedom was above the Chairman’s 
seat, looking fierce and even warlike. President Seth Low's 
speech was delivered in his incisive style and was greatly admired. 
Mr. Warner's voice was hardly equal to the requirements of so 
arge a hall, but his speech was graceful and effective.” 


—C. B. writes from Ripley, Ohio :—‘* The best cure or relief I 
know for writer's-cramp is to twist a rather broad rubber bard 
about the pencil or penholder at the place where it is held. This 
makes a rough, soft hold that is very easy on the fingers, and also 
induces constant change of position and pressure, thus preventing 
that sustained and regular strain on certain muscles of the hand 
and wrist, by which the cramp is generally caused, The use of 
this simple device has proved eve effective in more than one 
instance. The use of large penholders, and of-smoothly writing 
short or stub pens, may be also recommended, Some regular 
exercise for the hand and wrist with light dumb-bells will be found 
beneficial, and tennis-playing is also a useful and pleasant exer- 
cise.” 

—The remains of Samuel Woodworth, who sang the praises of 
‘* The Old Oaken Bucket,” are’soon to be cremated in San Fran- 
cisco, more than fifty years after his death, and the announcement 
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of the fact has revived the many plans for a monument to his 
‘memory that have been brought forward from time to time, among 
them being one for the erection, in Central Park, of a well-house 
with the bucket suspended in it; a proposition to purchase the 
Woodworth homestead at Scituate, Mass., where the poet was 
born, and turn it into a park; and, finally, the proposal to place 
the monument, whatever its form, in Golden Gate Park, San Fran- 
cisco, near the home of Woodworth’s descendants. ‘‘ The’ Old 
‘Oaken Bucket ’’ was written in 1817, according to George P. Mor- 
ris’s edition of Woodworth’s Poems, published by the Scribners, 
‘in the following circumstances :—‘‘ The family was living at the 
time on Duane Street, New York. The poet came home to din- 
ner one very warm day, having walked from his office, near the 
foot of Wall Street. Being much heated with the exercise, he 
‘drank a glass of water—New York pump-water,—exclaiming, as 
the replaced the glass on the table, ‘ That is very refreshing, but 
thow much more refreshing would it be to take a good, long 
‘draught this warm day from the old oaken bucket | left hanging in 
my father’s well at home.’ Hearing this, the poet’s wife, who 
ways always a suggestive body, said:—‘ Samuel, why wouldn’t 
that be a pretty subject fora poem?’ The poet took the hint, 
and under the inspiration of the moment sat down and poured out 
from the very depth of his heart those beautiful lines which have 
immortalized the name of Woodworth.” 


—At a recent meeting of the Aldine Club, Mr. Frank H. Scott, 
President of the Century Co., was elected President, Mr. James 
Thorne Harper of Harper & Bros., Vice-President, Mr. Charlee A 
Appleton of D, Appleton & Co., Secretary, and Mr. William B. 
Howland of Zhe Outlook, Treasurer, From Mr. Henry H. Vail, 
ithe outgoing President, the Club has received a beautiful silver 
punch-bowl, Mr. Vail is a Director of the American Book Co, 

—Mr. George Smith of Coalville, the English philanthropist, 

‘died recently at the age of sixty-four. He was born at Clayhills, 
Staffordshire, and at the age of seven was put to his father’s trade, 
ibrickmaking. By his own efforts he rose above his associates, 
‘and set about ameliorating their condition, not resting till the 
‘Government passed an act providing for inspection of brick-yards 
and for the regulation of juvenile and female labor employed in 
this industry. Mr. Smith was equally successful with the canal- 
boats bill, and spent the last sixteen years of his life in unceasing 
but vain endeavors to bring gypsy children within the scope of the 
education acts, His best-known works are ‘‘ The Cry of the 
Children from the Brick-yards of England,”’ ‘‘ Our Canal Popula- 
‘tion,”’ **Canal Adventures by Moonlight,’’ ‘‘ Gipsy Life’ and 
‘I've Been a-Gipsying.”’ 
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GyP. A Gallic Girl. ¥. by Henri Péne du Bois. $1.25. Brentano’s. 

olmes, Mary J. Rete athern’s Daughters. $1.50. G. W. Dillingham. 
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ackson, F.G, The Great Frozen Land. 150. Macmillan & Co. 
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G. P. :’utnam’s Sons. 
Hunt & Eaton. 
Hajji Saba of Ispahan. Illust. $1.25. 
Macmillan & Co. 
Muir, William, Mahometand Islam. $1. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
Panin, I. The Structure and eg of the New Testament. 3rafton, Mass. 
Poe, Edgar Allan. Tales. Illust. Vol, Stone & Kimball. 
Report as to the Tenements of Trinity Church. 
Ross, Albert, A Black Adonis, soc. G. W. Dillingham, 
Roberts, W. Rhys, Ancient Boeotians, $1.40. Macmillan & Co. 
Sergeant, Adeline. The Mistress of Quest. $1. D. Appleton & Co, 
Sharp, Evelyn. Atthe Relton Arms. 1. Koberts Bros. 
Smol et, T. Peregrine Pickle. 4 vols. Ed, by Geo, Saintsbury. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Stephen, Leslie, The Life of Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. $4.50. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Stuart, Esmé. Harum Scarum. International News Co. 
Standard Fire Insurance Tables. Ten ‘ ears’ Record, 1895. 
Starr, Julian. The Disagreeabie Woman. G. W. Diliingham. 
Swettenham, E. A, Malay Sketches. ¢2. Macmillan & Co. 
White, Percy. Mr. Bailey-Martin. Lovell, Coryell & Co. 
Wister. Owen, ‘The Dragon of we hag 3b Illust. soc. J. B. Li pincott Co. 
Zangwill, 1. The Old Maids’ Club. Iilust. Lovell, Coryell & Co, 


Macmahon, Ella. A Modern Man. 7s¢. 

Miall, L.C, Natural History of Insects, 1.75, 
Meirion, Ellinor. Cause and Effect. 756. 
Montgomery, Hugh. The Wa ay Out. 

Morier, James. Adventures o 
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oe PASMoKE 


You won't know 
the luxury of Pipe 
AS Smoking until you 
>) use Yale Mixture. 
A two-oz. trial package post- 
paid for 25 cents, 


Marbury Low epg 
Ameri e70 Co., 
” Buccessor, Baltimore, Md, 














GARDEN AND ForEsT 


A Journal of Horticulture, Landscape 
Art and Forestry. 

“A year’s reading of GARDEN AND Forzsv is | ; 
an education.”—Aoston Evening Transcript” | affording 


Beautifully maser m9 Published Weekly. 
$4.00 a Year. 


SPECIMEN COPY ‘ON APPLICATION. 1 
BOUND VuLUMES for 1888-89-90, - $10 each. | 


Carriage prepaid to any Bure Nad the United States 
or 


GARDEN AND FOREST PUBLISHING 0. 


Tribune Building, New York, i 


‘For Brain-Workers, the Weak and| 
Debilitated. | 


‘is without exception, the Best| 
Remedy for relieving Mental | #25 Per column; $75 per page. 


debilitated by disease, it acts as| rs. 





Descriptive pamphlet free. $1. 
BOUND VOLUMES for 1801-02-08-04, - $6 each. Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


The Critic 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE | 
onic | AND THE ARTS 


| Edited since January 1881 by J.B. & J. L. Gilder 


Ten cents a copy. Back numbers more 
than six months but not more than one 
year old, fifteen cents a copy. Over one year 
Many of the earlier 


|old, twenty-five cents. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate | issues ne Ae of print. Indexes same price 


as single copies, 


Advertisements 20 cts. per agate line; 
(Special 
rates to publishers sending orders direct.) 


‘and Nervous Exhaustion; and_| Rates for repeated insertions sent on appli- 
‘where the system*has become 


cation. 


Vol. I. (old series), covering the year.1881, 
Vols, II, and III. (1882 and 1883), $10 
each. Each volume of the new series (be- 


@ general tonic and vitalizer, eek rs ee arene months; price, 
sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


2.50. 


Subscription price $3 a year, payable in 
advance. ‘Essays from The Critic,” $1. 
Critic with “Essays,” $3.50. Handy Binder, 
Critic with binder, $3.50. 


To foreign countries in Universal Postal Union 
postage one dollar per year extra. 
THE CRITIC COMPANY, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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“FULL OF CLEVER HITS.” 


? TY. CROWE 
The Condition 


NEW 
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of Woman in the 
United States. 


A Traveller's Notes. 
(Th. Bentzon). 





| Stories 


By Mapame Branco | 
With a Portrait and a 


short Biographical Sketch by Mario| $1.00. 
Bertaux. Translated by Abby L. Alger. 





16mo, cloth, price $1.25. 


** Indeed, every American must realize in reading 
this volume that the writer is just, is kind and im- 
partial, and that she does not observe with the in- 


clination to find faults or merits, to blame or flatter, cents. 


but simply to see things as they éxist, and to study | 
Abraham Lincoln 





the life and work of the American woman from an 
entirely unprejudiced standpoint. This is not an 


L& G0. 


By EpwarpD W. THoMson. 16mo, cloth, 


‘How Tommy Saved the Barn 


By James Oris, author of “ Toby Tyler.” 
8vo, cloth, ornamental binding, 50 





Now Ready. Plate and India paper (Sheet Demy). 
THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 

Library Edition (limited to 250 copies), con- 
taining 62 Plates (Views and Plans), with 
descriptive letterpress, re-published from 
“The Builder,” revised and partly re-written. 


Unbound (in portfolio), 32. 18%. 6.; bound 
(whole buckram), 4. 4s. 


Old Man Savarin and Other | 7% 7mc'*""" “* Certainly very beautiful." 


‘“* A very attractive publication.”—Morning Post. 
* A noble volume,"—Pall Mali Gazette. 
‘A most interesting and useful work.”—Guardian, 














London ¢ 

Publisher of “‘The Builder,” 46, Catherine-st,, W.C, 
QF INTEREST to AUTORS and PUBLISHERS: 

The skilled revision of prose and verse. Lett-rs 

of unbiased and competent criticism and advice. The 

compilation of first class works of reference. Send 

ear MS». to The New York Bureau of Revision.— 
stablished 1880. Unique in position and success. In- 

dorsed by our leading writers. Circulars. Address, 
DR. TITUS M. OOAN, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 








easy matter for a French woman to accomplish.” 
—Transcript, 
* One of the brightest, most attractive and suggest- 


ive books our foreign visiting friends have left be- 
hind.” —Independent, e 
“A notable book.” —Brooklyn Eagle. 


* With a feminine instinct superior torace barriers 
she judges the character of women and the nature 
of their work in this country.”—J. Y. Times. 


‘A broad outlook upon American society.” 
—Philadelphia Press. 


Tuberculosis 
Among Cattle. 


TRIBUTES FROM HIS ASSOCIATES 
| With an Introduction by the Rev. Wm. 
Haves Warp, D.D. 12mo, cloth, with 


portrait, gilt top, $1.25; paper covers, 
5° cents. 


‘In the Land of Lorna Doone 


{And other Pleasurable Excursions in 
| England, By Wm.H.RIpEING. 16mo, 
gilt top, $1.00. 


Punishment and Reformation 


By F. H. Wings, LL.D. 12mo, cloth, 
with illustrations and index, $1.75. 


‘Hull House Maps and Papers 








LONGHANS, GREEN, & C0,'S 


NEW Books. 





Historical Survey of Pre- 
Christian Education. 


By 8. 8. Laurin, A.M., LL.D., Professor of 
the Institutes and History of Education in 
the University of Edinburgh, author of 
‘* Institutes of Education,” Language and 
‘* Linguistic Method in the School,” ‘ Life 
and Educational Writings of Comenius,” 
etc. 8vo, 444 pages, $8.50. 

CONTENTS, — InTRODUCTION—THE HAMITIC RACES 


With considerations of the relation of the | 
disease to the health and life of the human | 
family, and of the facts concerning the use | 
of Tuberculin as a diagnostic test. Com- | . nes 
piled by Henry L. Suvumway. Social Conditions. 
cloth, six illustrations, $1.00. Hull House, Chicago. 

| 


“Without any tendency toward sensationalism | 
he has yet presented the tremendous factsin regard 
to the dangers of tubercular infection, which modern | 


| mounted on cloth, $3.50. 
svience is just beginning to bring to light, in such an | 


|A Presentation of Nationalities and 


—THE SEMITIC RACKS, Arabs, Babylonians, Avayriana, 
Pheenicians, Hebrews—'THE URO-ALTAIC OR TURANIAN 


Wages in a Congested District of| R40#8—18B Anyan on INDO-EUROPEAN RAcEs, 
Chicago, together with Comments and 
Essays on problems growing out of the 
By Residents of 
With colored 
maps, diagrams and eight illustrations, 
8vo, $2.50; special edition, with maps 


Hindus, Medo-Persians, Hellenes, Italians (Romans). 


The Telephone Systems of 
the Continent of Europe. 
By A. R. Bennerr, Member of the Institution 


of Electrigal Engineers, General Manager 
and Chief Engineer to the New Telephone 


impressive way that no reader can fail to appreciate 
them. He describes, on the authority of leading 
experts, the nature and cause of the disease, the 
character of the bacillus, the tuberculin test, and 
gives a history of legislation on the subject, with a 
summary of scientific opinion as to the needful 
measures for effecting a relief from the scourge.” 

—Springfield Republican, 

“Very clear and complete,” —Golden Rule, 


* Carefully prepared and very useful.” 
—Congregationalist, 
* We doubt if a more useful book can be found in 


the recent issues of the year, * * * intelligent 
and judicious "—Independent. 


“Well written * * in a popular and entertain- 
tng style,” —Public Opinion. 





Sold by all Booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 


Roberts Brothers, Publishers 

















BOSTON. 


The Christian State 


A POLITICAL VISION OF CHRIST 
|By the Rev. Geo. D. Herron, D.D., 
| Professor of Applied Christianity at 
| Grinnell College, Iowa. 16mo, gilt 


top, 75 cents; paper, 40 cents. 


American Charities 


A study in philanthropy and economics, 
By Amos G. Warner, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Economics and Social Science 
in the Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 
12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


| 
| 
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For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 


THOWAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 


New York, 46 East 14th St, 
Boston, 100 Purchase St. 











Company, Limited. With 169 Illustrations, 
8vo, pp. xiv-+-486, $4.50. 


Religious Doubt. 


Its Nature, Treatment, Causes, Difficulties, 


Consequences and Dissolution. By the 
Rev. Jonn W. Diaorz, MA., Vicar of 
Mossley Hill, Hon. Canon of Liverpooi, 
Crown 8vo, 388 pages, $2.00. 


For sale by all ,booksellers, or will be sent by 


mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


LONGMANS,* GREEN, & C0, 


PUBLISHERS, 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 


Handy-Binder 


To any address, One Dollar, 
The Critic one year, with Binder, $3.50. 
THE CRITIC CO., Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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CHERMERHORN’'S Teacugrs’ Acency. 


NEW YORK CITY 





Otiast nd Rest fees the ©. 8. 


Esteblic 855. : MISSES ELY'’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


3 Eas? 14TH Sraeer, N. Y. 





Riversipe Drive, 
8sth and 86th Streets, New York. 





ion to its infi 
An Agency ' If it pave hy hears of vacancies and tells 
sat ‘ That * recommend a t er recom- 
mends you, that is more. Ours Recommends. 


is something, but if it is asked to 
ng, edie CLASSICAL SCHOOL FUR GIRL: 


w York, New York City, wag Vite Ave. 
S e-opens Oct. ad. 
EpitH H, Grecory, Evizapetu P, Getty, Principals. 





C, W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 








CONNECTICUT 


New York City, 181 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 


Ish MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON 
M French and English School tor Girls. 








WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


Hartferd, Conn. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Rex -opens Oct, Ist, 
Edith H. Gregory, Elizabeth P. Getty, Principals, 2034 sth Av 


New York, New York City, 





nt application for September 26th, 1895, is re- 
ted.” Miss SARA’ J. SMITH, Principal. 





NORTH CAROLINA 





a Connecticut. 


18S BAIRD’S Institute for Girls. 44 miles from New 
a Rae Primary and College Preparatory courses. 
ings, steam heat, incandescent light. Gym- 


deduns Careful attention to morals paoecnerbn aad year, 


Raleigh, North Carolina. 
T. MARY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Raleigh, North 
ye copay mage yg | ae oe ol Year 
w in Sept 895. pecial attention to 
Physical Culters on Remees, Address the Rector 
Rev. BR Swuenes, P B 





ty’ Connecticut. 

vr MA GARET'S DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FoR GIRLS reopens Sept, 18th ii Twenty- 
first year, The Rev. Francis T. Russell D., Rector, 
Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 









NEW po nafty Sue LITCHFIELD Co., CONN. 


NGLESIDE—A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
| er —} ' 


Opens Tuesday, O, 
Post Graduate cour 







a1) D, BLACK, Patroness. 




















The Misses ded pe ish, PF German 
Boardin: 


Day Sc 
New BRUNSWICK. NEW JERSEY, 
College Preparation, Art and Music, Apply for circulars. 











NEW YORK 
T. AGNES SCHOOL, 
S Under the direction of BisHor Doane. asth, year, 
Miss ELten W, Boyp, Principal. Albany, N. Y. 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Three Full 
W Courses of ye ay scension Nemeth’ and aoa: 
fol, New with ern improvements. 
Session will begin my 894. Send for 


September 19, 1 
catalogue. 


yT. pons's SCHOOL, Manlius, N. Y. Summer School 
Boys for Study or Recreation, Excursion en 
Schoolship around Lake Ontario and the Thousand 
lands. Excursion on Schoolship along Atlantic 

Coast. Apply to Col. WM, Verssck, Prest, 








New York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 


The thirtieth year. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 


PLEASANT ACADEM 

Mt: SING SING-ON.- ‘iupson. 
Open i“ SOE. during July and August. Extensive 

grounds, comfortable rooms, es — Herery six 

minutes bey from station. Address C. SIE, 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY: 











thorou hly for Co! the Govern- 
oa 8 4 % ap ollaer detailed 
at a bee 
Ose  SISHe ee, P Principal, Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 





New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Avenue, 
Buffalo Seminary. 
The forty-fifth year. For circulars, address 
Mrs, C, F. Hartt, Principal 








NEW YORK CITY 
THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 1865) 
Dn. ANTONIN DVORAK, Dirgctor. 
Scholastic Year 1894-95 





extending {ro from Serreupes 1 xsT to May 187. The faculty | house, and which insensibly draws you there 





OHIO 





Painesville, Ohio. 


AKE ERIE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
who desire a course of study beyond that of the pre- 
paratory or high school. 

Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY AT ATHENS 


Offers first-class Educational Advantages 
to a limited number of earnest students. 


FOR CATALOGUES ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT. 











PENNSYLVANIA 





Philadelphia, Penn., 4313 and 4315 Walnut Street. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH Home 
SCHOOL FoR TWENTY GIRLS. Under the charge of 

Mme. Henrietta Clere and Miss Marion L. Pecke. 
French warranted to be spoken intwo years, Terms, 
S300 year. Address Mme. H. Cierc. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 

MS BALDWIN'S School for Girls. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. Within five 

years, more than forty pupils have entered Bryn 

Mawr College from this school. Certificate admits to Vas- 

sar, Smith and Wellesicy, Diploma given in both General 

and College-Preparatory courses Eighth year opens Sept. 

25, 1895. For circular, adaress, 

Miss FLORENCE BALDwin, Principal. 


os - French Books 


All New, Standard, and Illustrated French 
Books constantly in stock, 
Catalogue free. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), N. Y. 


ERCANTILE LIBRARY. 
aston PLACE. CONTAINS 248,000 VOLUMES. 
During the summer members are permitted to take ten 
books, which may be kept until October 1. ks forward 
by mail or express to members out of town. 














JONUMENTS 


Send for Illustrated Hand. book 


J. & R. LAMB, 
89 CARMINE STREET 














Denis which is rarely met with in a public 





and instructors of America, 
~ eimay be firmed tha aruat and America, | as often as you turn your face toward New 
admirably efficient a corps of teachers. York, 


THE ST. DENIS, Removes 
Broadway and Eleventh Street, TAN and SUNBURN. 
Opposite Grace Church, - NEW YORK. Will cure all Skin 
EUROPEAN PLAN. Eruptions. 
Rooms $1.00 per day and upwards. somens: Sent peilante 
‘* There is an atmosphere of home com- on receipt of 25 
fort and hospitable treatment at the St. _o ey cents. 








pUWwh Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in 
leavening strength.—Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 

Rovat Bakinc Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, New York, 








The point of every Tadella peri is 
ground by hand. The smooth, eyen, 
easy stroke thus secured canndf be 
matched by the ordinary mathine- 
stamped pen. 

Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes. Samples, 


ao styles, 10 cents. TADELLA PEN CO., 
74 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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a Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 
1g1 W. gist St., 
New York. 


















































